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THE ACTOR, by Vincent van Gogh, in the exhibition of the Dutch painter's 
work at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, until January sth. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


PROTESTS AND PROGRAMS — A 
BROADWAY NOTE—VAN GOGH 
AND THE ACTOR 


EBELLION makes the world go round. 
If we all sat still, satisfied with 
things as they are, we would soon find 
ourselves well behind the times. This is 
especially true of the arts, and every 
society of artists should be grateful for 
its rebels, however troublesome they may 
be. Even in the reactionary world of the 
New York theatre the healthy mark of 
the rebel is upon most worthwhile enter- 
rises. It was rebels who were responsi- 
ble for Actors’ Equity, for the Group 
Theatre, the Theatre Union, the work- 
ers’ theatres, for modern stage design 
and the modern dance. 

But there is a vast difference between 
the rebel who wants things better, freer, 
more honest, more modern, and the man 
who simply won’t play, the man who 
could accurately be described as an 
agitator until the reactionary press 
caught that good and descriptive word 
and applied it to anybody who would 
not subscribe placidly to reactionary 
theory. The agitator has a continual pro- 
test; the rebel has a progressive program. 

It might be worthwhile for the young 


men of the Actors’ Forum, the insurgent 

















CLIFFORD ODETS, as caricatured 
by Aline Fruhauf, will see his latest 
play, Paradise Lost, produced in 
New York this month. He is of 
course the author of the Group The- 
atre’s successes of last season, 
Awake and Sing!, Waiting for Lefty 
and Till the Day I Die. 
o 

A POSSIBLE replacement, at least 
in public esteem, of the Pulitzer 
Prize for drama, is seen in the 
Critics’ Prize to be awarded by the 
Drama Critics’ Circle to the best 
‘wf of the Broadway season written 

y an American author. The Circle 
is made up of seventeen New York 
play reviewers. Brooks Atkinson of 
the Times is president. 

e 

BASIL DEAN, lately director of a 
film based on the life of Mozart, 
hopes to undertake a film-cycle of 
Shakespeare plays, beginning with 
Twelfth Night and The Tempest. 
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WALT DISNEY continues to be 
amazingly productive and to keep an 
amazingly high standard. He has 
seven productions now before the 
animating cameras, and even the 
titles are evocative of high pleasures 
in store for movie audiences. Mickey’s 
Grand Opera, Mickey’s Polo Team 
and The Orphan’s Picnic are the 
Mickey Mouse sagas; and the Silly 
Symphonies include: Cock o’ the 
Walk, Three Little Wolves, Elmer 
Elephant, and Broken Toys (a special 
Christmas-time creation). 
* 

DUBLIN, now with ‘all modern im- 
provements’, has reputedly reached 
a dry spot in the output of its native 
playwrights. On the season’s pro- 
grams of the Abbey and the Gate 
are only three new plays by Irish 
dramatists, the rest being made up 
of the world’s great and near-great. 
At the Abbey Mrs. Maura Molloy’s 
first play, Summer’s Day, is the only 
native premiere, a historical study of 
Robert Emmet. The other offerings 
will include: José Maria Peman’s 
Jesuit play (illustrated in its Madrid 

roduction in THEATRE ARTS last 
ere sae under the title of The 
Saint in a Hurry; Tchekov’s The 
Three Sisters, Faustus, Strindberg’s 
The Spook Sonata, An Enemy of the 
People, Toller’s The Machine Wreck- 
ers, and André Obey’s Noah. 

The Gate Theatre has already pre- 
sented Henri Ghéon’s The Marriage 
of St. Francis in a translation by 


Father Martindale, S.J. The Earl of 


Longford’s translation of the Bac- 
chae of Euripides is down for pro- 
duction; and among the international 
works are included: Elmer Rice’s 
Not for Children (yet to be produced 
in America), The Taming of the 
Shrew (complete with Shakespeare’s 
‘inductions’), Farquhar’s The Re- 
cruiting Officer, a version of Dos- 
toievsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
and Jeffrey Dell’s play of a few sea- 
sons ago, Payment Deferred. 
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group in Actors’ Equity, who seem to 
think that the way to the actor’s progress 
and happiness lies in blocking every 
move in the actor’s world that is not 
directed to an increase of pay, to think 
this over. They might remember that the 
thing that distinguishes the artist from 
other men is that the artist wants to act 
or paint or write poetry more than he 
wants anything else in the world, even 
food and good clothing, and that the 
man who blocks his chance to write, to 
paint, to act, harms him more than the 
one who takes the jam, or even the but- 
ter, from his bread. Everybody wants the 
artist, as laborer, to have fair value for 
his labor, and everybody knows that he 
is not getting it today. But you won’t 
get it for him by fighting for an extra 

enny or an extra dollar here and there, 
but only by thinking of the fight on a 
larger scale and of creating a new theatre 
world fit for an actor to work in, reward- 
ing for an actor to live in. 

If all the young men who mean to 
fight the actor’s cause would stop looking 
at their own images in the glass for a 
while and look farther ahead, they might 
help the actor’s cause more definitely 
and more permanently. Or even if they 
looked close, they might find such a 
practical and unromantic job as helping 
to put a revised theatre section of the 
Building Code through the Board of 
Aldermen worth a rebel’s attention — 
not because bricks and mortar and steel 
will feed an actor’s family but because a 
modern theatre building, where steady 
work might be made to pay, would serve 
as a basis for sound organization. 

If these insurgents were really pro- 
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gressive and really good rebels, they 
would be thinking of fighting for an all- 
year-round theatre for the actor, some 
place where he could have a contract, at 
a living wage or better, to play a variety 
of parts, in a repertory of the world’s 
good plays, forty weeks in the year, 
working with the same directors, de- 
signers, technicians, toward the same 
theatrical end. 


ema NOTE: A_ season that 
opened a little later than usual with 
a short burst of good work the latter part 
of September — Winterset, At Home 
Abroad, Blind Alley, The Taming of the 
Shrew — failed to live up to its first 
promise, with only Dead End, Porgy and 
Bess and Pride and Prejudice to add to 
the first entries that bred enthusiasm. 

The percentage of failures so far for 
1935-1936 has already reached 46.34; 
last year at the same time the calculated 
percentage of failures was approximately 
52. But the figure is still far too high for a 
Broadway that was beginning to hope 
for less of those inexcusable little plays 
produced on a shoestring, because thea- 
tres were empty and cheap, for the 
glorification of a leading player or at a 
foolish author’s own expense. 


HE glowing comédie humaine created 

by Vincent van Gogh during his 
short and tragic life reveals anew how 
far the art of today’s actor lags behind 
the art of the painter in the expression 
of character. A study of the portraits 
— especially the workers —in the exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Modern Art is 
well worth an actor’s attention. 


VIENNA plans an International 
Theatre Congress for the summer of 
1936 in which Austrian, Czech and 
Hungarian companies will give festi- 
val performances, and to which pro- 
ducers, directors, playwrights and 
designers from thirty countries have 
been invited. It is being organized by 
the League of Theatre Managers. 
The Friends of the Museum in Vienna 
are arranging an international the- 
atre exhibit as part of the program. 
a 

LAST month these columns quoted 
Heywood Broun as lamenting the 
decline of vaudeville and asking for 
some such appeal-for-funds as the 
opera makes and receives whenever 
it shows signs of dying. This month 
Gene Buck, the crusading leader of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, calls the 
extermination of vaudeville a boom- 
erang that will in the end harm the 
movies and the radio which have 
killed vaudeville. In a speech before 
the American Federation of Actors 
(whose membership covers vaude- 
ville, circuses, night clubs) Mr. Buck 
declared that if the radio and movies 
‘don’t bring back vaudeville, God 
help them in ten years. The amateur 
hour is too fragmentary [and too 
transient, he might have added], and 
you can never learn the art of acting 
in front of a camera. You must have 
a human audience to play on to get 
experience.’ Encouraging words came 
from Rudy Vallee, the new president 
of the union, who revealed that the 
Shuberts had offered ten of their 
Eastern theatres for vaudeville, the 
plan at the moment being to use ac- 
tors at relief wages in the theatres 
if the Works Progress Administra- 
tion would lend its approval and 
support. Even if such plans as this 
do not reach fruition, there is hope 
in the fact that people who know 
their theatre still realize the impor- 
tance of vaudeville’s place in the 
education of an actor. 
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3 Is strange how recurrently, year after year, time sets its mark on 
certain plays and avoids all others. It is stranger still that the 
plays so marked are not the most journalistic and immediate, but 
those that most clearly show the theatre catching up to the artist, 
often the best plays in each season. All around and about them there 
are sure to be productions that might just as well have come last year, 
ten years ago, a generation ago, except for a shift of argot, an altera- 
tion in a ‘news-slant’, or a bit of intellectual fashion that has drifted 
across the roads of art. They are the routine matter of a routine 
theatre, and are as unimportant when they are written ‘in a good 
cause’ as when they are written simply to make money — which is a 
good enough cause in a good theatre. Then, suddenly, there appears a 
play like Winterset, like Dead End, which seems to be stamped at once 
with the seal of its day. When Dead End opened, the new play by 
Sidney Kingsley, designed and produced by Norman Bel Geddes, 
people said, “This is like Winterset.’ And so it is, in the major fact 
that it is 1935 theatre. 
Dead End is like Winterset, too, in that its theme is social injustice, 
its form is melodrama, its place of action is New York City, it is 
Dead End magnificently set and acted, it has boldness and freedom of attack, it 
is full of excitement and strong currents, of resentment and of pity. 
But there the resemblance ends, and the whole character of the au- 
thors’ work divides as clearly as the material of the two settings. In- 
stead of the giant tower of a Manhattan bridge, the base of which Jo 
Mielziner uses in Winterset to focus the misery that lurks there, 
Norman Bel Geddes takes for his playing area the vacant space at the 
dead end of a river-front street within whose narrow confines you can 
almost see the whole pattern of New York life spread out. There is a 
tall red tenement, falling to decay but swarming with people. Across 
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DEAD END: SETTING BY NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


No picture can do justice to the deep perspective or to the impression of the 
overwhelming, dark power of place in Norman Bel Geddes’ setting for the 
river-front end of a New York street. But it can perhaps suggest the way in 
which the setting vitalizes the acting of the youngsters in the cast — playing 
the parts of city waifs who learn the way of the gangster from the facts and 
fancies of life as it is lived at the edge of a river, beside a swarming tenement 
that neighbors the back of a garden apartment. 








Vandamm 





JIMMY DURANTE 


In an affectionate pose with one of the innumerable animals in the fabulous 


Fumbo, the ‘theatrical circus’ with which Billy Rose reopens the Hippo- 
drome as the home of spectacle. 
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from it there is a steam-shovel and scaffold that block out most of the 
street and all of the sky. At the edge of the river on the tenement side 
is the back gate and the green terrace of a towering garden apartment, 
such as have been newly built for rich folk who hoped to reclaim the 
East River for peaceful living; and across the front there are the pier- 
heads where few boats anchor now, but over which the little street 
boys still plunge into the water that Geddes has made you see, in 
imagination, flowing cool and dirty where the orchestra pit should be. 
It is one of the most compelling settings that Geddes has ever created. 
It uses all of the realistic material of the place of the play; it multiplies 
detail; but it changes the scale and the relations between the objects 
portrayed, and again between the objects and the people who play 
before them, so as to make the theatrical element completely dominate 
the realistic. It is a setting that acts with the players. The street has 
imaginative, as well as actual, perspective. In fact it is probably the 
sense of the overwhelming power of those high walls, dark windows 
and machines of iron, against which the city boys look so small and 
helpless, that creates at once — and maintains to the story’s end — 
the violence of sympathy that goes out to these children. Before a 
word is spoken, you recognize that this place of darkness and dirt is 
captain of their soul and master of their fate. 

The material of Sidney Kingsley’s play is as commonplace as city 
life, as well charted as the distance between riches and poverty. The 
story has been told on the stage a hundred times and a hundred times 
more, from The Streets of New York to Street Scene. Even of idea and of 
social argument there is nothing new in Dead End. If you pit a crowd 
of effervescent, keen-witted youngsters, hungry for life, against the 
immovable forces of social slavery, ill health, bad food, damp rooms, 
something is bound to happen, and it happens more quickly than 
usual when you keep steadily before their eyes the contrast with vast 
wealth. A pretty obvious story. No New Yorker who wanders from 
Fifth Avenue east to the river, or west to the river, needs a theatre to 
show him these facts, or needs Sidney Kingsley to add up the facts and 
give him the answer, namely, that these strong children of the under- 
world will, as sure as Fate, hew out their own quick road to wealth in 
the best way they know, which, in our generation, is through the gang 
and by means of the gangster’s tools — the lie, the bludgeon, the 
knife and the gun. Our newspapers keep us informed of that. 
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But what we are forever in need of is a stage on which theatre 
artists can transmute these facts, so that we shall see the river and the 
children and the dead end of their street before us while we walk along 
Fifth Avenue, so that, not through argument but through the influ- 
ence of the beautiful thing — a fine play finely presented — we may 
remember the ugly thing which is the black border of our city life, and 
remember it so insistently that finally we must do something about it 
to escape from it ourselves. This thrust is what Dead End, at its best 
moments, achieves. 

If we had a repertory theatre where we could see Men in White 
tonight and Dead End tomorrow, we could measure the distance that 
Kingsley has traveled since he wrote the play that won him the 
Pulitzer Prize. He has learned the playwright’s way of telling a story, 
how to choose words and details of action, how to set movement and 
speech and emotion pulling together or one against another to build 
his climax (working with the Group Theatre on Men in White may 
well have taught him that). What Kingsley does not yet know clearly 
is how to define individual character instead of type, and here his 
actors and his own vigorous direction help him out mightily in Dead 
End. 

As long as he knows his people and cares enough about having 
them alive in his play, Kingsley is on safe ground. T B, Tommy, 
Dippy, Angel and Spit use the language of the streets exactly — you 
know it is right by the sound and the stress of it— and you soon 
know, too, that word upon word and speech upon speech it has been 
put together like the links of a chain, until it is both speech of the street 
and speech of the theatre. Many of the other characters are familiar 
types made vivid and true by the actor: ‘Babyface’ Martin (Joseph 
Downing), the gangster who grew up in this street to its fullest stature 
of criminal success; Drina, Tommy’s sister (Elspeth Eric), fighting 
hard at the end of a day’s weary work or wearier strike to keep Tommy 
clean in body and spirit; Francey (Sheila Trent), the harlot who could 
find no other way out of the street; Gimpty (Theodore Newton), the 
lame architect with never a chance to build; Patrolman Mulligan 
(Robert J. Mulligan), whose kindly feeling for the poor is always 
measured against the danger of a change to a worse beat, perhaps a 
Harlem beat and a knife in your back. But Mr. Kingsley’s rich folks 
are never real, not lighted from within, not even real types, only a 
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playwright’s puppets. Although he has avoided the error of making 
all of them stupid and vulgar and cruel, it is perfectly clear that they 
do not interest the playwright, that they are used only as foils. The 
actors can make little of the parts. If the setting and the other acting 
and the direction did not make you forget them as soon as they were 
gone, their weakness might well have destroyed Dead End. With a 
poor production they might still damage it beyond recognition. 

The acting in Dead End must remain one of the joys of the theatre 
season. In the three minutes in which Marjorie Main as Mrs. Martin, 
the gangster’s mother, meets her son for the first time in years, she 
takes the whole terrible untold story of their lives and whips it up to 
a fury — and does it so quietly, with such slim and unostentatious 
means, that the sheer virtuosity takes your breath away. The children, 
one and all, are accomplished actors; you heard foolish people say that 
they were not acting at all, only being themselves. As if you could 
plunge into an orchestra-pit river or pull yourself out of the water, 
stand over an ash-can stage fire trying to roast potatoes, gamble, fight 
and bully the new kid, fly from the police, and jump with your knife 
open at the boy who told on you, ready to mark him with the brand 
of a squealer; as if you could fling off all of the movements and moods 
involved in this play’s situations and make them seem natural and 
spontaneous to an audience, by doing them as you would if you were 
at the street’s dead end with no audience watching you! Those boys 
are actors. They are entitled to a theatre. 


The way Porgy and Bess, called an American folk opera, with 
music by George Gershwin, was made out of DuBose Heyward’s novel 
and later play, is already on the record. A full account of the develop- 
ment of the music and of the progress of the work toward unity in 
rehearsals under the joint direction of Rouben Mamoulian, the direc- 
tor, and Alexander Smallens, the conductor, was given in the article 
by Irving Kolodin in the November issue of THEATRE ARTS. What 
remains is to say how the work came through in performance, and 
that is happily a pleasant task. Porgy and Bess is a fine show, one not 
to be missed. The play, as an opera libretto, is as good as it ever was. 
That is not a flawless good, but most of Porgy’s original charm was in 
the portrayal of character, and in the method of handling poetic mate- 
rial that was fresh to our theatre at the time it was first played. The 
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last scene of the opera is weak; the last act of the play was weak. But 
most of the scenes are rich and effective. The union of music and story 
has not only served Porgy well, but has given Mr. Gershwin an op- 
portunity, of which he has taken good advantage, for the enrichment 
and broadening of his customary musical material. The direction of 
the play, which won Mamoulian his first honors in the New York 
theatre, comes back somewhat too influenced by Hollywood ideas of 
light and of masses. Less people might give a better sense of the crowd; 
less moving hands, with their shadows, might be more convincingly 
dramatic; less red lights might seem more brilliant. But that should 
not hide the fact that Mamoulian has developed a real acting ensemble 
out of a group of singers, many of them without stage experience, and 
has established and maintained a dramatic relation between the 
action and the song and the story, between the character who is sing- 
ing and the ones who are listening. All of this, as our regular opera 
performances bear witness, is a difficult thing to do. Mamoulian had 
first-rate help from some of his singers. Todd Duncan, coming out of 
the Music Department of Howard University to play Porgy, not only 
sang it beautifully and dramatically, but acted the part of the crippled 
goat-man as though acting were his natural craft. Edward Matthews 
in the part of Jake, Ruby Elzy as Serena, Abbie Mitchell as Clara, 
were true singing actors, their vocal line following almost infallibly the 
line of the character, their gesture and movement in harmony with 
their song. Bess, Anne Brown, in a difficult part to be sure, remem- 
bered her singing lessons a little too well; and Sportin’ Life, John 
Bubbles, although he made a full round figure of the ‘city nigger’, in- 


sisted too continuously on keeping the vaudeville artist’s centre of 
the stage. 


The difference between presenting real material theatrically and 
naturalistically is the difference between Dead End and Winterset on 
the one hand, and Eden End by J. B. Priestley on the other. Eden End 
is an honest play, written with respect for fact, with economy of word 
and emotion, with sympathy and a sense of humor. It is a play about 
a doctor’s family in a small, dull, country town. But it is not the place 
or the people that make the play dull; it is something in the author’s 
very desire for factual perfection, for making the scene on the stage de 
like, rather than seem like, Dr. Kirby’s home in Eden End. A town in 
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WINTERSET: DESIGN BY JO MIELZINER 


The artist’s own sketch of his magnificent background for Maxwell Ander- 
son’s stirring play. One of the busiest designers on Broadway, Mielziner’s 
most recent assignment is the setting and costumes for Pride and Prejudice, 
Helen Jerome’s dramatization of the Jane Austen novel that Max Gordon 
has produced. Costume sketches for this play are on the following pages. 
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Darcy: green coat, yellow breeches, red scarf; Bingley: red coat, mauve 
breeches, green scarf. Below: Lydia, white and green; Jean, blue and gray; 
Liz, red and yellow; men, black and white; lady, yellow and brown. 
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COSTUME DESIGNS BY JO MIELZINER 

Two black and white costumes for Collins; then Bennett in green, blue and 
brown. Below: Lady Lucas in garnet and gray, again in green and brown, 
with her companion in lavender; finally, a dress of green and cream silk. 
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At top: military costumes varying the colors of white, red, yellow and blue. 
Below, Lady Catherine in brown silk and under it gold striped with green; 
and Aunt Gardiner about to pour tea in tight black sleeves in a gray quilted 
dress with an overdress of black silk. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


the North of England might well house just such a family as that of 
Dr. Kirby, and have been the scene of Stella Kirby’s effort to escape, 
or Lillian Kirby’s repression. Charles Appleby, Stella’s unsuccessful, 
eternally-acting actor-husband; Wilfred Kirby, her brother, bored to 
death during his vacation from some African commercial enterprise; 
Sarah, the life-long servant in the house, are all believable characters. 
Dr. Kirby, the old physician, played by Edward Irwin, who watches 
the flight of birds and tries not to remember with what a pretense of 
contentment he stayed in his own nest, is a real contribution to theatre 
character; the scenes which he shares with his daughter, Stella, the 
actress who has pursued failure about the world but does not want her 
father to know, rise well above the general standard of stage writing. 
Estelle Winwood plays the actress with skill and with keen under- 
standing. And yet Eden End always remains a ‘slice of life’ on a stage, 
and never quite flowers into a play. 


On Stage, B. M. Kaye’s comedy with Osgood Perkins, is at mo- 
ments a fairly jolly, but taken all in all, an unsuccessful attempt to 
create a play within a play, based on the idea that a playwright’s 
characters have a life of their own beyond his control, and that they 
sometimes do and say things which not only surprise him but are apt 
to land him and his play in a deal of trouble. The difficulty with such 
a theme is that the drama in it is complete when it is stated, and that 
there is not enough opportunity for variation on the theme to last 
through the usual three acts or even through the two lengthened acts 
which Mr. Kaye uses. Osgood Perkins’ technical equipment seems to 
get in his way rather than to help him, because he has nothing to focus 
it on. On Stage might have made a highly entertaining curtain raiser: 
it might still be cut to fit the one-act frame. 


One of the most disconcerting failures of an early season which has 
emphasized quick success and quick failure was Philip Barry’s Bright 
Star, with Lee Tracy and Julie Haydon, probably one of the laziest 
plays ever written by an experienced playwright. The Playbill, the 
theatre program which gives an audience much information about 
actors and authors, ends Mr. Barry’s biography with this significant 
sentence: ‘When not in New York attending rehearsals of his plays, 
Mr. Barry is dividing his time between his homes in Mount Kisco, 
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New York, and Cannes, France.’ It needs no more than that to know 
what was the matter with Bright Star, to know, in fact, what has been 
the matter with so many of Mr. Barry’s recent plays. He is living too 
far from the theatre. Even the plays which showed his talent most 
clearly showed it as a gift for dialogue and for divining the motives and 
the manners of people within a limited social range. It was never a 
boldly original, or complete, theatre talent. It should be fed, heavily 
fed, on close theatre association, in order not to die of malnutrition. 
Cannes and Mount Kisco will never make a playwright out of Mr. 
Barry. All of which is too bad. 

There was good theatre material in the character of Quin Hanna, 
the egocentric young newspaper-man reformer who marries a rich girl 
because she loves him and because he makes himself believe that the 
cause of the world’s reform which he serves is enough to make his 
marriage, without love on his side, still a fair bargain for Hope Blake. 
Lee Tracy has had enough stage experience to fill up the character 
somewhat, at least to give it a good surface, and he played Quin 
Hanna earnestly, but he must have felt distinctly let down when he 
tried to find something — some development, some conflict, some 
push from within himself or some pull from the events without him — 
to keep him going after the end of the first act. And Julie Haydon, a 
beautiful newcomer to the stage, must have wondered not only what 
Hope Blake was all about, but what the high-sounding play was after. 
Although Julie Haydon cannot act yet, cannot even speak to be heard, 
you feel that she could learn. But when the curtain went down on her 
useless and unmotivated death, it went down also on the query 
whether the ease and insignificance and financial rewards of the movies 
would not seem more worth her time and attention than working hard 
to achieve an ability to play such empty plays as Bright Star. 


Other New Plays 


VALENTINE KATAYEV’S Soviet comedy, Squaring the Circle, was hailed 
Squaring in its foreign premiere and in its several Little Theatre productions as 
the Circle the first uproarious sign that the U.S.S.R. was finally able to laugh at 
itself. In the English adaptation by Charles Malamuth and Eugene 
Lyons — revised by Dmitri Ostrov for the present production, which 
he directed — Squaring the Circle is an unabashedly machine-made 
play in which two room-mates bring their brides into a one-room flat 
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and reveal the scrambling of their affections in a series of duets 
mechanically alternated on the stage. Shakespeare did it considerably 
better. But there are hilarious moments and many thrusts at bour- 
geois-conscious communists that cheerfully tear apart the usually 
sombre Soviet cloak. The play is acted in a variety of styles and ac- 
cents, but with a drive and spirit that make the most of the satire. 

Almost anything would seem subtle after this broad writing and 
playing, but even with that advantage Crime Marches On, by Ber- 
trand Robinson and Maxwell Hawkins, is an obvious bit of foolery. 
It is called ‘a melodramatic farce’, which is nice to know although the 
meaning of the phrase may still remain somewhat obscure, and tells of 
a young Tennessee mountain-boy who (without apologies to Jesse 
Stuart) wins the Pulitzer Prize for poetry and is brought to New York 
to read verses on the White Swan Soap Hour. Russell’s fear of heights 
causes him to faint one day in the Empire State office of his employers 
and the rest of the play is his nightmare. A mad dream it is, but often 
trite and always unfulfilled in its intention to be the satire on radio 
for which Broadway has been searching. Elisha Cook, Jr., plays Rus- 
sell with a generally straight approach that is probably the best way of 
accentuating the madness of the situation; and Charles D. Brown is 
his customary refreshing self as the conventional press agent (although 
it would be more refreshing to see Mr. Brown in a different role for a 
change). 

The remaining two plays are of another calibre, but both have the 
disappointing air that prevails over Broadway at the moment. 
Jubilee seems to have pleased most of its customers, and seems also to 
be a reigning musical hit. Which only shows, if you wish to be bitter 
about it, what elaborate pre-production publicity can do for a per- 
formance, and what a bountiful place in the hearts and pocketbooks 
of New York awaits such a glamor-show. A story goes the rounds that 
Cole Porter decided, with Fudilee, to write music that, for a change, 
would not overshadow its surroundings. His present score is reminis- 
cent of everything from The Prince of Pilsen to earlier Cole Porter, 
which is one way of living up to a resolution, but Mr. Porter chose the 
wrong time to be strong-minded, for Fudilee needed his trickiest, most 
inventive composition. It is easy to see the possibilities for satire — 
that another rumor says Moss Hart’s book originally had — in the 
story of a royal family who escape from the stuffiness of their court to 
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fulfill long-felt bourgeois ambitions. As it now stands, the book is con- 
ventional, with no bite whatever and very little humor. And the 
music fails to raise it from dullness. Jo Mielziner has designed pic- 
turesque backdrops; and Irene Sharaff and Connie DePinna have 
contributed sumptuous costumes, with a clever adaptation of classic 
styles in Miss Sharaff’s clothes for ‘Eva’s Party’, and others always 
colorful, occasionally overwhelming. The talent is mediocre for musical 
comedy, with the exception of Mary Boland, who works like a Trojan 
to put over material that needs all the spirit a comedian is capable of 
arousing, and of May Boley, who lends the one keen note to the pro- 
ceedings by her burlesque of Elsa Maxwell. 

More, too, might have been expected of Mulatto, a drama by 
Langston Hughes, who is a good poet and a leader in negro affairs. 
In this first play he is concerned with the state of the negro in the 
south today — a problem that welcomes restatement by a man who 
knows his subject through training and sympathies. Unquestionably 
negro life in the south is today little less complex than it ever was; the 
negroes in Mu/atto are, as they have ever been, ‘someone to rape or to 
lynch’, ‘good for workin’ and lovin’’ — good for nothing else. So far, 
the picture is searing; what destroys its effectiveness is Mr. Hughes’ 
weak, amateurish writing, and the unvarnished fact that the negro 
protagonist is as ingrate and obnoxious as the villainous whites believe. 
When Mr. Hughes has his next play produced, he should make sure 
that Rose McClendon is again present. After what seemed like a heed- 
less beginning — actually a thoughtful statement of the character’s 
submissive, selfless quality — Miss McClendon’s rare sensitivity and 
beautiful voice made her scenes glow like bright lights in shoddy 
surroundings. — E.R. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


Katharine Cornell, surrounded by the new players in her Shakespearean 
production, is scheduled to bring the play back to New York at Christmas 
time after two months of touring. Maurice Evans as Romeo and Ralph 
Richardson as Mercutio come to their parts with a background of experience 
in Shakespeare at the Old Vic in London, although neither has played his 
present part before. Florence Reed makes a departure in her acting career 
to portray the Nurse, whom Edith Evans made memorable last year. 
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IN SUCH A WORLD 

Hans Rothe’s adaptation of Shakespeare’s 4 Comedy of Errors and Plautus’ 
Menaechmi, given in Berlin last season (see THEATRE ARTS, September, 1934), 
has been done into English verse and prose by Ashley Dukes for performance 
in London. The actors are ingeniously made a part of the composition in this 
scene where Luciana and Adriana see the twins Antipholus together for the 
first time. The twins bear the initials of Syracuse and Ephesus on their 
‘Anglo-Grecian’ uniforms. In the background, repeating the dual motive, 


are the two Dromios. 

















The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Y OWN LONDON theatregoing season (which is not quite the same 
M thing as the season of the West End playhouses) began mod- 
estly with three evenings on the outskirts of the entertainment world: 
at the Gaiety with the Jooss Ballet, at the Westminster with the 
Group Theatre, and at the Old Vic with Peer Gynt. Here are three en- 
terprises with positive aims; and there are more to follow them, both 
within the fashionable circle and outside it. The scene is set for 
dramatic change. 

Kurt Jooss must be actuated chiefly by tactical motives when he 
chooses the name of ballet for his productions. The German words 
Tanzbiihne or Tanzgruppe would describe them much better, and. in 
Germany would be perfectly understood by the public. For the Eng- 
lish, however, such expressions as ‘dance theatre’ or “dance group’ 
signify the wrong things — either a physical playhouse or a physical 
handful of posturing dancers — and the impresario who is trying to 
describe an original form has to fall back on using a name like ballet 
that is traditional. Meanwhile the large English audience interested in 
dancing goes with pleasure to the performances of the Jooss Ballet, 
but makes its own distinction between them and the productions of 
the Ballet Russe under Diaghileff’s or de Basil’s direction. 

Jooss wants to say something positive about the world in which 
we live, and to say it in original dance rhythms that shall spring (by 
the aid certainly of technique) from the social consciousness. In a 
sense he is trying to do for dancing what Ibsen and the lesser social 
playwrights tried to do for drama more than a generation ago; and he 
is beset by the same danger that the social end may become more 
important than the expressive means. But being himself a serious 
artist with great reserves of technique and experience to draw upon, 
he is able to present his work in a shape that attracts the least revo- 
lutionary of spectators. 

The idea expressed in such a ballet as The Green Table, which 
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gives a satiric picture of international diplomacy, could probably 
not be expressed quite so vivaciously in any other form. We can 
imagine how poetry, painting or spoken drama would fail in their 
different ways to deal with it. And equally we can see how well danc- 
ing, for once, succeeds. For once — because it is hard to repeat so 
successful an experiment, and still harder to avoid the appearance 
of repetition. Think of the world of to-day as a picture of tremendous 
and restless movement — and its outstanding types are bound to 
recur with an almost melodramatic exaggeration. They are especially 
bound to be monotonous. Who, for instance, can bring much variety 
to the presentation of the rich, silk-hatted, bejewelled and opera- 
cloaked, issuing from their night clubs to strains of jazz? And still 
less, who can do much to enliven the picture of the ragged and patient 
poor, lurking in the shadows of the street? These patchwork compo- 
nents of the social fabric serve best for the purposes of choreography 
when they are not too clearly defined. The Big City and especially The 
Mirror are rather too explicit about them, and the strongest impres- 
sion is one of vigorous and brilliant movement. In the Ball in Old 
Vienna, on the other hand, Jooss shows that his expressionist methods 
can very well harmonize with classical charm. And it may be that a 
longer experience or a widening of the imaginative field will make the 
social ballets more impressive. At the moment they have an air of 
trying to say in movement something that should be said in words — 
and then only in the pamphlet or the essay, not in the poem. 

It was particularly interesting to go the next night to the opening 
of the Group Theatre with W. H. Auden’s The Dance of Death; for 
here a young dramatic poet (raw and not too level-headed, but still a 
dramatic poet) was trying to say in a ‘political musical comedy’ 
the same things that Jooss had tried to say in movement. I take it 
their philosophy of life and politics is much the same; certainly Auden 
is explicit enough in his attack on ‘the middle class’ (not perhaps the 
best verbal translation of the dourgeoisie that is the communist bug- 
bear). Admitting that the piece breathes a hatred of this middle class 
which is unknown in proletarian circles, but confined to the world of b 
well-nourished intellectuals, I should admit also that it is pointed, 
theatrically effective, and sometimes humorous as well as witty. I 
cannot recall being bored by it for an instant, and therefore assume 
it to be original musical comedy as well. If this is an example of spoken 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


ballet — which may be as good a description of it as any other — 
then in expressiveness it stands far above the silent form employed 
by Jooss or for that matter by Massine. The actual choreography in 
The Dance of Death is not important, though Rupert Doone (who is the 
prime mover in the Group Theatre organization) contrives to make his 
silent figure the most significant of the play. What is important is a 
correlation of acting, movement and words unlike anything else in 
to-day’s theatre experience. And strangely enough (especially for those 
who see the cloven hoof of the director in every new theatre form) this 
harmony of effort is traceable directly to the dramatist. Here is a 
writer for a future poet’s theatre who knows what is dramatically 
right and leads his company on to the realization of his own knowledge. 
It is not surprising to learn that the play itself sprang from his asso- 
ciation with the company and that all his dramatic writing is adapted 
to its needs. And if this time the result is a blend of some inspiration 
and much nonsense, that is no fault of the way of going to work. 

In such enterprises as this, theatre programs are made the medium 
for manifestoes. Here is W. H. Auden’s manifesto, which may be 
preserved as a record of a young impatient poet’s dramatic creed in 
the year 1935. Under the heading ‘I Want the Theatre to Be’, it 
reads: 

‘Drama began as the act of a whole community. Ideally there 
would be no spectators. In practice every member of the audience 
should feel like an understudy. 

Drama is essentially an art of the body. The basis of acting is 
acrobatics, dancing, and all forms of physical skill. The music hall, 
the Christmas pantomime, and the country house charade are the 
most living drama of to-day. 

The development of the film has deprived drama of any excuse for 
being documentary. It is not in its nature to provide an ignorant and 
passive spectator with exciting news. 

The subject of drama on the other hand is the commonly known, 
the universally familiar stories of the society or generation in which it is 
written. The audience, like the child listening to the fairy tale, ought 
to know what is going to happen next. 

Similarly the drama is not suited to the analysis of character, 
which is the province of the novel. Dramatic characters are simplified, 
easily recognizable and over life-size. 
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Dramatic speech should have the same self-confessed, significant 
and undocumentary character as dramatic movement. 

Drama in fact deals with the general and universal, not with the 
particular and local. But it is probable that drama can only deal, at 
any rate directly, with the relations of human beings with each other, 
not with the relation of man to the rest of nature.’ 

Read this again in 1950, and you will find that it explains much 
of the dramatic history of the intervening fifteen years. Loose and 
fragmentary as the creed may be, it affords a basis for dramatic 
writing — and a basis such as was understood, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the dramatists of every great age. It positively opposes 
every tendency of to-day’s theatre, from drawing-room realism to 
Shavian intellectualism, and from spectacular production to coterie 
symbolism. I am particularly interested in Auden’s reference to dra- 
matic speech, for it is clear that he thinks of the verse-play in one shape 
or another as the natural dramatic medium —and not only the medium 
of re-telling legendary or historical tales, but the dramatic language 
appropriate to themes of modern life. The verse-play, whether tragic 
or comic, is destined to be the form of the immediate future. And 
wherever a small stage raises itself in revolt against the screen-ridden 
mentality of the larger stages, it will discover that dramatic speech, 
“self-confessed, significant and undocumentary’, is most readily 
related to dramatic movement through poetic expression. This does 
not imply by any means a revival of ‘poetic’ drama as the prose 
audience of to-day understands it, but rather the contrary. Many 
people will strenuously deny that the new dramatic poetry is poetry 
at all, just as they once denied that impressionism was painting. The 
battles of the new movement will have to be fought over again, and 
last generation’s pioneers will be this generation’s reactionaries; there 
is no help for it. 

By way of proof we find Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, a revolutionary work if 
ever there was one, accepted as a classic and acclaimed for weeks of 
crowded houses at the Old Vic. It seems clear that in this play Ibsen 
was doing for Norway and the world just what the rebel dramatic 
poets like the young Auden are trying to do for England and their 
present time. It is even possible to maintain that in writing against 
complacency and romanticism, he was writing against the vices of 
the middle class. Shaw maintained this long ago. But actually [bsen 
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raised the plane of his battleground from the level of a struggle for 
existence to that of a struggle with existence. The play against the 
vanities of this world becomes at its best a play against this life, like 
a Hamlet. Certainly it is the universal character of the attack that has 
preserved Peer Gynt to our day, and will preserve it many genera- 
tions longer. The drama has its weaknesses, and the African scenes 
notably drop far below the standard set by the rest of the work; but 
Peer Gynt lives in the imagination and William Devlin in this pro- 
duction makes him live theatrically as never before in the memory of 
the English audience. The version used is called a new translation by 
R. Ellis Roberts, but actually it bears marks of early twentieth-cen- 
tury composition, and the misplaced verbs especially make it sound 
strangely inharmonious with the modern spirit of Peer. And is there 
no way of presenting the scenes in the hall of the Mountain King, 
except the way of Christmas pantomime? These are awkward ques- 
tions to put to the management of the Old Vic, which knows well that 
its faithful audience delights in the style of last decade if not last cen- 
tury; but where so much is good it is a pity that the rest cannot be 
bettered. Peer Gynt, nevertheless, has raised the prestige of the house 
and made a fine introduction to the classical season. 

The Soldier's Fortune, Otway’s old comedy at the Ambassadors, 
is a lively piece owing very much to Baliol Holloway’s direction and 
Athene Seyler’s playing. To those who remember how such plays 
used to be performed at the Lyric, Hammersmith, not many years ago, 
the serious treatment of old English comedy will especially appeal. 
These pieces are at their best when no attempt is made to hold them 
up to derision, however gentle. Their humor is an inversion of the 
gravity with which they are made to hold the stage. The Ambassadors 
is plastered with announcements that some dramatic reviewers ‘rel- 
ished being shocked’ and others found the play ‘strong meat’; but 
actually it is so innocent that objection seems impossible. To-day we 
are all disciples of Charles Lamb, who found that the characters of 
artificial comedy moved only in a world of the imagination — an 
epoch-making discovery in his age but not so remarkable in our own. 
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New Theatres for Old 


The Chance of a Lifetime: 
What Will You Do With It? 


MORTON EUSTIS and FREDERICK MORTON 


few Board of Aldermen of the City of New York cordially invite 
you to attend a public hearing to discuss the Theatre Section of a 
Proposed Building Code now under consideration and intended to 
make possible for New York City better (though not necessarily 
bigger), safer, more modern, more beautiful, more profitable play- 
houses. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York (who have paid all of 
the bills for the technical study involved in drafting the new code), 
the committee of architects and designers who drafted the theatre 
section, the Fire Department (who want to insure a continuance of 
their splendid record for safety), and the editors of THEATRE ARTS 
(who have sent us rushing around for weeks to get you just such an 
opportunity as this) all second the invitation heartily. It is the 
chance of a lifetime. 

The hearing, to be sure, is scheduled to take place on November 
18th at 2 p.m. in the Aldermanic Chamber in City Hall, and since 
this magazine does not usually reach its subscribers until the 2oth, 
you may bea little late in keeping the appointment even if you happen 
to live in New York. But you are almost certain to be as nearly on 
time as the largest proportion of theatre owners, directors, designers, 
lighting experts, union leaders and so forth, who are most concerned 
with the passage of the bill and who have everything to gain from it. 
They do not seem to know anything about it. If you see one of them, 
you might call it to his attention. 

This is the way we found it all out. 

Two years ago, in building up THEATRE arts’ material for a series 
of articles on the business of the theatre*, there was a constant stum- 
* Which later became the book, B’way, Inc., Dodd, Mead. 
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bling against the obvious fact that the theatre was dependent for its 
success chiefly on real estate speculation and the profits of the ‘hit 
show’. It seemed like a gigantic task, even for a man of business mind 
and training, to make money steadily and in an orderly fashion. 
And yet, if you cared for the theatre as a social enterprise and took 
pride in the ability of the American business mind to triumph over 
obstacles, no amount of adverse evidence could convince you that the 
theatre must be a place that turned good men into gamblers as soon 
as they opened its doors. It seemed as if there must be some other 
explanation; as if, apart from the obvious and inherent difficulties and 
irregularities involved in the profession, the theatre must be laboring 
against some business odds that handicapped it in advance and of 
which it might, perhaps, be relieved. 

A little further search seemed to have discovered a basic reason 
for the insecurity and a practicable way out. The theatre in America 
is a step-child of the arts, and while no one hesitates to talk of the 
‘art of the motion picture’, an art which is still altogether in the realm 
of desire, there is a certain practical scorn for the man who talks of 
the ‘art of the theatre’, the art of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, of 
Duse and Stanislavsky, of Katharine Cornell and Maxwell Anderson. 
From the time that the first permissions to hold ‘stage shows’ were 
granted grudgingly by our ancestors, the inherited prejudice against 
these ‘dens of iniquity’ has been, as it still is, clearly in evidence in 
almost every law and ordinance — municipal, state or federal — that 
regulates the American theatre. The prejudice has translated itself 
into a public fear — of fire, of panic, of moral danger — expressed 
by a body of limiting and crippling laws that increases in direct propor- 
tion to increasing public response to the theatre. 

At whatever point you touch the problem of theatre business, you 
run up against one or more of these prohibitory laws and very soon 
you see in how many ways the theatre is discriminated against in 
relation to other forms of business, even to closely related forms like 
the motion picture and the cabaret. You see why theatres, which are 
built on land so expensive that only full use of every inch can possibly 
make them pay — except as gambling enterprises — can be used only 
a few hours each day for a part of the year, in contrast to the giant 
day-and-night, year-in-year-out business buildings that surround 
them. You see why — with all the restrictions that limit modern 
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developments — our extravagant and elaborate theatres are out- 
moded, bad acoustically, improperly equipped for lighting, for seating, 
for all back-stage requirements and for the handling of audience 
traffic and audience comfort. You see why men and women without 
too much money to spend for amusement, looking for a place to spend 
an evening, in a good seat, in an air-conditioned auditorium, where 
they can see and hear the show, pass quickly by the theatres and ; 
settle down in a motion picture house or a night club. 

The only thing you do not see is why, now that the theatre has 
been recognized by the Government, the school and the public in 
general as an important creative force in social, cultural and educa- 
tional life, the antiquated, discriminatory laws that hamper the growth 
| and freedom of theatre building and theatre business cannot be re- 
pealed or modernized. So you start on a tour of the town’s theatre 
people, lawmakers, architects, builders, contractors, and so forth, to 
try to find out why not. 
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One thing is soon obvious. Many of the restrictive laws aim — or 
were aimed in their day — against the many dangers that surround 
any large gathering of people in a restricted area in a building that 
can never be entirely proof against fire. Almost all the existing building 
and fire laws were, in fact, drawn up as a direct result of some dis- 
aster — such as the Brooklyn Theatre fire on December 5, 1876, in 
which 289 lives were lost. As a result of the present restrictions, the 
Fire Department is able to point to the enviable record of no loss of 
life or injury of limb to a member of the audience in any theatre fire 
during the last fifty-eight years. Obviously such a record must not be 
disturbed. Obviously no one would advocate the passage of any build- 
ing or fire law that did not have, as its primary aim, the maximum 
possible protection for the public. 

The existing building law, however, is said by theatre architects 
and contractors to contain so many antiquated provisions as to render 
almost impossible today the construction of the most modern and most 2 
nearly fireproof type of theatre—a theatre which would tend to 
improve rather than endanger the trend towards safety and at thesame 
time give the theatre owner the same just business consideration that 
protects property owners of other large buildings of a public character. 
Perhaps one reason for this outmoded theatre law lies in the fact that 
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while the old Building Code was being revised in 1916 the money is 
reported to have run out before the theatre section was reached. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains that Article 25 of the Build- 
ing Code of the City of New York — that section which now defines 
the uses to which a theatre building may be put, the manner in which 
it must be built, and so on — imposes so many ‘gas light and wooden 
age’ restrictions on the theatre architect and owner that, as one archi- 
tect put it, ‘The code designs your theatre for you. Don’t blame me!’ 
Or as the former owner of a theatre taken over by a bank phrased it 
even more eloquently to the bank president: ‘My theatre — now, 
thank God, it’s yours — is not situated on a corner lot; so although 
there’s plenty of room to put a shop fronting the street next to the 
entrance, a horse-and-buggy-day building code won’t let you do it. 
Although you could easily build offices or apartments over the lobbies 
and the auditorium which might help to pay the yearly overhead of 
seventy-five-odd grand — and which architects and experts from the 
fire department say would be perfectly feasible and safe, under certain 
reasonable stipulations — the building code won’t let you do it. You 
can’t take in amy revenue from the building except that derived from 
your share of the box-office receipts of a play or plays which may (or 
may not) be set up on your stage. Now you try and pay the taxes!’ 

A careful examination of the existing building code raises many 
questions on this line. Here also are a few important queries — each 
based on some particular section of an existing law — which present 
themselves as worthy of serious consideration by all who have the wel- 
fare of the legitimate theatre at heart: 

Queries 

q Why are theatres prohibited from building offices, apartments, shops, 
etc., over or around the auditorium when many other public buildings just 
as large and accommodating even more people are permitted to do so? With 
modern construction and modern fireproofing of walls, floor, scenery, cur- 
tains, etc., this would seem to be an entirely feasible practice. (Building over 
the stage-house proper, it is generally acknowledged, would not be wise, owing 
to the necessity of placing a large skylight at the top of the grid which acts 
as an emergency vent to draw flames arising in the scenery upward instead 
of into the auditorium.) 


q{ Why are theatres not permitted, except when on a corner lot, to house 
shops fronting the street and separated from the theatre auditorium, stage 
and lobbies by unpierced fire walls? 


{ Why does the law prohibit placing the auditorium and stage floor on any 
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but the ground floor level? With modern exit devices, ramps, fireproof 
passageways, etc., it would seem to be perfectly safe to put the auditorium 
on the second floor, using the ground floor for shops, lobbies, etc. If this is 
not safe, why have exemptions been granted? 


q Why could not a ruling stating that there shall not be more than fourteen 
seats in any row from one aisle to another be changed, provided that a 
larger back-to-back space than the present minimum of 32 inches is used 
and the necessary exits provided on the side? 


q Why is it that motion picture houses have been allowed to construct 
large office buildings or hotels over the theatre lobbies when the same has 
not been permitted the legitimate theatre? Why is it that almost all of the 
larger cabarets, which have floor shows more elaborate than most theatres, 
are located on the second and third floors of buildings used for other pur- 
poses? Why is it that their exit facilities, for the most part, are not nearly so 
adequate as those required of legitimate theatres? According to the Building 
Code, all cabarets seating more than 300 persons and all motion picture 
houses seating more than 600 are required to comply with the provisions of 
Article 25 — the same article which affects the legitimate theatre (with 
certain buildings especially exempted in all classes). Yet theatres are not 
allowed to build over the lobbies nor are they allowed, except on a corner 
lot, to be in buildings used for other purposes. 


q Why is it that a hotel, which may give a show for 2000 or more people, 
seated at tables, smoking and drinking in the dining room, is not governed 
by the same rigid restrictions as a theatre? 


q If special exemptions were granted to cabarets, hotels and motion picture 
houses — as they must have been unless the law was broken — by whom 
were they granted? Why are not similar exemptions granted the theatre? 


q Why is it that legitimate theatres have been required to have open courts 
for use as emergency exits in addition to the normal exits when motion pic- 
ture houses, in some cases, have been permitted to substitute fireproof pas- 
sageways, which architects claim are safer means of egress in case of fire? 
Why are night clubs and hotels not required to comply with the restrictions? 


{ If the Building Code is promulgated in the interests of public safety, 
why do not its provisions apply to old theatres (built before 1904), old 
cabarets (licensed before 1917), which are bound to be less modern in con- 
struction and to contain less fireproofing than more modern structures? 
Why should they not have stricter supervision than new ones? 


q Why are theatre owners not permitted to put bars in the lobbies for use 
between the acts when other similar places of amusement are allowed to, 
even converted theatres which have installed kitchens in the basement and 
are licensed as restaurants? 


These are no casual questions thrown out in the dark. Each, to 
reiterate, is based on a specific, existing law. And yet the more you 
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study the issues they raise, the more you wonder why it should not be 
possible to organize the necessary public opinion for the passage of 
more appropriate, more modern and more reasonable laws. That is 
exactly what the Proposed Building Code aims to do. It is a fine 
project, developed by George H. McCaffrey, director of research of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, after the organization had 
been requested by the Mayor, in 1928, to undertake the job of revising 
the existing Building Code. It has been before the Board of Aldermen 
for over two years. Public hearings on several important sections 
have already been held. The cooperation and informed advice of all 
interested parties is welcomed. And yet, at a recent important hearing, 
only four people turned up. And in gathering material for this series of 
articles we found that hardly anyone had ever heard of the new bill — 
much less knew that it was up for passage this year. 

Acting on the Mayor’s suggestion, John Lowry was appointed by the 
Association as chairman of the committee on building laws and regu- 
lations, and nineteen sub-committees were formed to work on separate 
sections of the Code. The committee in charge of the theatre section 
— ‘Special Occupancy Structures’ — was as follows: Theodore Coe, 
chairman; Bernard J. Gillroy, of the firm of Voorhees, Gmelin and 
Walker; Harry Hall, of William A. White and Sons; Arthur L. Har- 
mon, of Shreve, Lamb and Harmon; Ely Jacques Kahn; Herbert J. 
Krapp; John Sloan and Edward Kronish, of Sloan and Robertson; 
and A. Van Vleck, of Starrett and Van Vleck. Mr. Krapp, architect 
of many of the Shubert theatres in New York, was the only member 
of the committee who had had much, if any, technical experience in 
the building of theatres. Hence he acted as chief technical expert and 
consultant on anything relating to theatres, and was largely responsi- 
ble for introducing most of the provisions modernizing the old law. 

Details of the code are, of necessity, too technical for the layman 
to discuss intelligently. Even the layman, however, can discern many 
ways in which the revised section now offers real means for improve- 
ment in theatre building. In the first place, the code is more flexible 
than its predecessor. Where the latter often grants the architect but 
one way of doing a certain thing, the new code makes it possible for 
him to accomplish what he wants in one of two or three different ways. 

The new code clears up many details as relates to exits. Instead of 
being forced to use open courts for emergency exits on each side of the 
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auditorium not bordering on a street, the architect can — if he wants 
to — use enclosed fireproof courts which may go ‘under the stage or 
below the street level’ or through other structures which are adjacent 
to the auditorium and border on any street. This would abolish the 
necessity of using the expensive and non-revenue-producing alleys 
which now clutter up the theatre district and are a bane on the life 
of every theatre owner. Also on the matter of exits, both emergency 
and otherwise, the code provides for more flexible methods of building 
by making the number of exits used, and the kind, depend on the 
number of people the theatre accommodates. 

The most important single provision of the new code, however, 
is that which permits theatres to combine the use of their premises 
with other revenue-producing enterprises. Construction of any kind 
over the stage area is still forbidden. But, the Article reads, ‘any other 
parts of such a structure including the area over the auditorium may 
be used for stores, offices or residence purposes’ provided that three 
simple provisions relating to fireproof walls and structural details are 
carried out. This would enable an architect to build a theatre with 
stores fronting the street, with offices over or around the auditorium; 
in other words, to design a theatre that could pay for itself — or, at 
least, attempt to — regardless of how many, or how few, plays the 
theatre housed during the year. A theatre, in short, that had some 
semblance of relation to modern life, to modern building; a theatre 
freed from the gambler’s fetters; and one that could serve the art to 
which it was dedicated instead of hanging like a millstone round its 
neck. 

Cheaper seats ... larger audiences . . . lowered production 
costs . . . steady profits to owner and producer alike — these can all 
be envisaged in a theatre freed from the practical necessity of depend- 
ing on hit-show profits for its income. The bill now before the Board of 
Aldermen grants it this new freedom. It can be amended in whatever 
way the best theatre minds think is most beneficial to make it a 
model bill. The Board of Aldermen welcomes constructive criticism 
and advice. For the first time in a generation — and probably the last — 
the theatre has an opportunity for a hearing. Will it seize the opportu- 
nity? Will it strike while the iron is hot, or will it, as it has done so often 
in the past, show a buoyant unconcern about the foundations of the 
business that concerns it most? 
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Jacques Callot 


Three Hundred Years After 


DANIEL RICH 


n Marcu 24, 1635, the year that Lope de Vega died leaving be- 
hind him 1500 plays and a sheaf of novels and poems, Jacques 
Callot, the greatest etcher the world has ever known, died at the age 
of 43. He left behind him almost a thousand plates that are still, 
exactly three hundred years after, a living panorama of his age, por- 
traying both the fact and the spirit of the time — the depth of its 
religious feeling, the profundity of its nationalism, the brutality of its 
wars, the cruelty of its poverty, sickness and crime and — by way of 
contrast — the brilliance of its courts, their palaces, gardens, wed- 
dings, funerals and festivals. 

Historically, socially and artistically, there is no record of any 
time or place to equal it. Theatrically it is a pattern, not only for the 
artist who believes that art should be prophet as well as reporter, the 
guiding star as well as the mirror of its day, but for the political 
leader seeking a way to vivify his dominion while it lasts and to 
leave the story of his great days for posterity to marvel at. 

The stream of life ran high and full in the men of Callot’s century 
and the stream of art flowing along beside it seemed to know none 
of the ordinary bounds and seldom, in its greatest men, to flow in a 
single channel. Perhaps it was because an extra impetus was given to 
the creative spirit by the faith which the powers of the day had in their 
artists as leaders. It is well worth thinking about — now, today, here 
in America. 

As a very young man Callot went from Rome to Florence attracted 
by the fame of the artist, Guilio Parigi. At the gates of the city he was 
met by messengers of the ruling prince, Cosimo ITI de’ Medici, who were 
appointed to bring to their master a daily record of the name and 
profession of every stranger who asked for entrance to the city. 
Cosimo’s interest was not in the wealth or the merchandise that these 
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strangers imported. What concerned him was the talent they brought 
with them, which might be put to the service and the glory of the reign- 
ing house. Callot presented some of his latest work, and was taken at 
once to the Grand Duke, who took him promptly under his protec- 
tion, gave him a small pension and lodgings in ‘the artists’ gallery’. 
Government, politics, art, religion and everyday life were not sep- 
arated into pigeonholes in those days, and as Lope would write a ribald 
farce with his right hand and an auto sacramentale with his left, would 
step off the straight and narrow path of morality with one foot and 
into the priesthood with the other, so Callot would design on Monday 
the exquisite Symbols of the Life of the Virgin (p. 924), and on Tuesday 
— with the same line and the same ecstasy — the Ballet di Sfessania. 
In Rome and Florence, in Paris and the princely cities of France, 
the rulers believed in the theatre, and they used its arts — indoors 
and out, on land and water — for plays, pageants, festivals, to cele- 
brate every religious holiday, every important event in their personal 
lives, all their great victories. The best theatre artists, like Callot, not 
only designed the settings and costumes for these notable affairs, and 
the elaborate machines which played so large a part in them, they 
were engaged in advance to devise the scheme of production, often to 
write the script, always to make a painted or engraved record of the 
event. So we may know today, entirely from Callot’s drawings, how 
in Shakespeare’s Italy they honored the death of a Queen (p. 965), 
what the Great Fair of Florence was like, a tournament between two 
guilds, the wedding celebration uniting two great families, the fa- 
mous heroic plays and ballets that influenced the drama and the 
dance of the whole world, the knightly jousts and kingly entrees. 
And so, by the same token and through exactly the same creative 
impulse, we may know what war was like. In October 1628, Callot 
had been commissioned to record in a series of etchings the Siege of 
La Rochelle which brought a significant victory to Louis XIII and 
Richelieu. These plates were among Callot’s superlative achievements. 
Five years later Louis XIII, by a characteristic Richelieu ruse, was 
enabled to enter Nancy, the seat of the house of Lorraine and Callot’s 
native town, without the formalities of a battle or a victorious siege. 
But the King and his minister wanted glory almost as much as they 
wanted territory and power, and they invited Callot to invent a set 
of etchings which should represent the victory over Lorraine as 
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COMBAT AT THE BARRIER 


For a prince’s festival in Lorraine in the early seventeenth century called 
Combat at the Barrier, Jacques Callot — etcher-historian of his age — cre- 
ated hundreds of such costumes as these, designed the settings and the’ 
floats (like the one at the top of the next page) in which they should appear, 
arranged the lighting and planned the pattern of the movement to show 
them effectively, and then left, for posterity’s continuous delight, a series of 
etchings portraying the entire action of the tournament. And what he did 
for this theatrical festival he did for a hundred aspects of life in war and 
peace, in riches and poverty, as he saw it during his four decades. 
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With the same theatrical skill he used in creating a dramatic festival (like 


the one at the top), Callot recorded the sordid wanderings of a band of 
Bohemians with whom, as a boy, he traveled to Florence. 
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achieved by a succession of bold and successful battles. Callot, de- 
voted to his own prince, Charles of Lorraine, refused, despite all pro- 
testation, urging and threats. Instead, he decided to portray the 
reverse of the picture, and made the brilliant and biting series of 
scenes ‘faits sur le naturel’ known as The Miseries of War, a thrillingly 
realistic, creative document against the cruelties, ravages and horrors 
of war, whose truth and effectiveness has never been surpassed 
(p. 923). 

Even the facts of Callot’s life make a story almost as exciting and 
romantic as the record of the life around him, which he made in his 
etching and engraving. He was born at Nancy, in Lorraine, about 1592 
— the records differ somewhat as to the date. His father was a herald 
at the court of Lorraine, a member of a family ennobled by Charles III 
and for generations of some importance at court. His mother was the 
daughter of Christine of Denmark’s doctor. His early education in- 
cluded Latin and the study of writing French prose. But the earliest 
talent that he showed was one for caricaturing all of his friends and 
acquaintances, a talent that developed into the perfection of satiric 
quality shown, for example, in the Goddi (p. 925). His teacher of draw- 
ing was court painter to Charles III, Henriet, whose son Israel Henriet 
was Callot’s steady companion at his work. When the father died, 
Israel went to Rome and wrote back letters which filled Callot with 
such a longing for Italy that, at the age of twelve, without money or 
contacts of any kind, he set out on foot to join his friend. Before many 
days his money was gone, and he joined a group of Bohemians travel- 
ing toward Florence — an experience of living which he later recorded 
in some of his finest plates (p. 920). Talking of these times and associ- 
ates, Callot is supposed to have said that ‘in the midst of evil compan- 
ions he lifted up his heart to God asking that he be delivered from the 
temptation of falling into the debauchery, the spectacle of which he 
saw all about him.’ He added that ‘in his prayers he always asked God 
to lead him, to grant him the favor of success, and whatever profession 
he adopted to let him be master over others, and to let him live to the 
age of forty-three.’ The quotation sounds a little like a saying ‘after 
the fact’ but it gives a synthesis of Callot’s character, as evidenced in 
his work — the vivid human interest in everything the world offered, 
the artist’s inner isolation, the activating religious fervor, the deter- 
mination to succeed, the hunger for a full, rather than for a long, life. 

From Florence Callot went to Rome to meet his friend, began his 
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studies there, was promptly sent back home by merchant acquaint- 
ances of his father, started a second exploratory voyage, got as far as 
Turin, was brought back again by his brother. Finally, in 1609, his 
parents permitted him to go to Rome, where he studied engraving 
with Tempesta and Thomassin. But before many years had passed 
he was back in Florence, urged by the desire to study with Guilio Parigi, 
whose name has come down to us chiefly as one of theleading theatrical 
designers of this important time. 

While he was in Parigi’s studio there took place in Florence the 
funeral ceremonies for the Queen of Spain, Marie Marguerite of 
Austria, wife of Philip III, who was Cosimo’s brother-in-law. The 
ceremonies described the events of the Queen’s short life and were 
full of elaborate detail. Cosimo engaged Tempesta to come from 
Rome to record these ceremonies in engraving. Tempesta, unable to 
complete the work alone in the short time allowed him, gave some of 
the plates to his associates and students to do, one of whom was 
Callot, a former student. But work with the engraver’s burin was 
too slow for Callot, and he made his first etchings for this project. 

At Parigi’s advice he studied architecture and linear and aerial 
perspective. He copied famous paintings in etching and engraving. 
He helped Parigi to record the fete of the Prince of Urbino given by 
Cosimo in 1615; some say he engraved from Parigi’s designs, others 
that he made the designs for Parigi. Whichever it was, the next year 
he considered his studies done and thereafter worked from his own 
designs. In 1617 he made the series of Caprices dedicated to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici which Florentines today treasure as the livest record of 
the costumes and customs of the time. During the next few years he 
did the Bataglia del Re Tessi e del Re Tinta, settings (p. 926) for the 
Tragedy of Soliman, the great fair of the Impruneta, called the Fair of 
Florence. 

By this time he had achieved most of the honors that the court 
could give him. He wore a chain of heavy gold, the gift of the Grand 
Duke and, as one biographer says, ‘was rich, honored, the arbiter of 
art and taste in this great city which ten years before he had entered 
in the company of Bohemians’. Just at this time Cosimo II died and 
all the artist-pensions were suppressed. Callot had invitations from the 
Pope and the Emperor to join their courts, and from many others as 
well, but he accepted instead the invitation of his own prince, Charles 
of Lorraine, and went to make his home in his own country. Here he 
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It was more than an accident of art that led Callot to use the same tree for 
The Tree of Saint Francis and for a brutal scene from The Miseries of War. 
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married, lived happily for a few years, and did much of his best work, 
including the magnificent Book of the Saints. 

By chance there is left to us an elaborate and highflown literary 
account by Henry Humbert of a great court festival of the period. It 
describes in detail the Combat at the Barrier held in Nancy in 1627. 
Humbert’s account is, in turn, the basis of a description by Callot’s 
biographer Meaume, through whom much of this material comes to us. 
It gives so well the sense of the way these great theatrical events were 
planned, and the picture of the event itself, that it seems worth re- 
peating — with all its bombast and without too much paraphrase: 

In Nancy in 1627 the Duchess of Chevreuse, ‘the lovely enemy of 
Cardinal Richelieu’, took refuge at the court of the Duke of Lorraine. 
Young Charles IV fell under her spell and profited by her sojourn at 
the court to consecrate to gallantry whatever time he could steal from 
politics. Intrigue and gallantry suited him, and he would go gaily 
from a pleasure jaunt to a discussion of the English alliance or the 
help to be given to the malcontents of France. Generally speaking, 
fetes outweighed politics in importance. They grew more brilliant day 
by day and were finally crowned by a spectacle of unparalleled mag- 
nificence and of a kind that was very fashionable at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. It was created in answer to a command for a 
‘carousel’ in which the King should be the hero. In France it would 
have been called a joust or tourney; in Lorraine they called it Combat 
at the Barrier. 

The Combat took place during the carnival of 1627 in the great 
hall of the court. On two sides and at the end of the hall six tiers of 
benches were raised, holding a large number of spectators. Near the 
end, at the level of the highest row, a platform was built, called the 
theatre. Beside the princes and the nobles of Lorraine who were not 
taking part in the Combat, the spectators included the Duke de 
Chevreuse, who arrived on the day of the performance, and the judges 
of the tournament. 

There was, first, a sort of prologue. The single challenger entered, 
the Prince of Phalsbourg. His carriage was of the greatest splendor. It 
had been installed behind a covering representing the azure vault with 
the stars, the planets and the signs of the zodiac; on the sudden open- 
ing of the covering, ‘one saw a glimmer of light appear, dimming the 
most penetrating view by its subtlety.” The seven planets, ‘richly 
clad, descended from the machine, their enchanting voices joined to 
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the melody of many instruments.’ The entrance proper followed. It 
consisted of an immense chariot filled with musicians followed by 
twenty pages each carrying two tapers of white wax; then came the 
drums, the fifes, the trumpets, and finally the prince himself, pulled 
by Mars and Hercules and escorted by Love. After the princely 
challenger there advanced, in the order of rank, M. de Macey, the 
lords of Vroncourt, Tyllon and Marimont, MM. de Couvange and 
Chalabre, the Count of Brionne, the Marquis of Moy (under the name 
of Pirandre) and finally Charles IV himself, representing the sun and, 
in consequence, eclipsing in magnificence not only the simple mortals 
but even all the lesser stars. Each combatant had, like the challenger, 
a disguise appropriate to his character. They entered in machines on 
wheels pulled by men hidden within them. The only light was furnished 
by torch-bearers who accompanied the noble actors, illuminating their 
costumes and the decorations of the hall. When all the champions had 
made their entrances, the Combat started, and, needless to say, all 
the honors went to the Duke and the Marquis of Moy, his cousin. 
They were proclaimed victorious; Charles IV won the prize of the 
sword, and the Marquis of Moy the pike. 

Callot and another court artist planned and designed the Combat, 
organized and directed it. His associate did a series of paintings to 
commemorate it, Callot a series of etchings, many of which, including 
the marvelous Parterre of the Palace, are among the most treasured of 
Callot’s creations today. The plates on pages 919 and 920 show what 
some of the costumes and the machines for the royal entrance were 
like. 

By the time Callot died, in 1635, artists the world over were copying 
and imitating him. There are over a thousand etched and engraved 
plates done in his manner and often from his subject matter which have 
been claimed as his in various times and places. But Callot’s genius 
was so personal and so peculiarly inventive that even he himself never 
could copy his own plates with quite the original vigor and force. He 
made little use of light and shadow, even to help him in depicting char- 
acter; black lines and the spaces between were all he needed, yet the 
men and women of his day — wise and good, ignorant and sinful, 
crippled or of noble bearing — troop across his pages as nowhere 
else. 

Three hundred years after his death he is still what he asked the 
Lord to make him — the head of his profession and master over others. 
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Small Scale Model of the Theatre 


NOTES ON A PROJECT BY THE DESIGNER 

















Model, Side View 


g he Trustees of Bennington College have accepted the model for a 
theatre on the College campus designed by Arch Lauterer, mem- 
ber of the Department of Drama at the College. There are several 
facts that make this an interesting decision. This is probably the first 
time in which the man who will direct the work in drama and the pro- 
duction of plays at an American college has had the opportunity to 
design with entire freedom the theatre he is to use, and to fit it both 
adequately and flexibly to the needs and the opportunities of college 
production and community service. Moreover, the architecture of the 
College is Colonial in feeling and design, in keeping with the style of 
the New England town in which it is situated and in whose life it plays 
a conspicuous part. Yet the Trustees felt not only that this modern 
design harmonized with the architecture and with the character of the 
country around, but that any design less modern would be wasteful 
for the fulfilment of the manifold purposes of a college theatre. 
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A THEATRE FOR BENNINGTON 


ig Theatre is planned to serve the needs of the Bennington 
College community and to contribute to the cultural life of the 
town of Bennington. It would be in active use the year around. In the 
summer months it would house the activities of the School of the 
Dance. The building is planned for a hillside location, facing north- 
west. When the outdoor theatre is used in the afternoon this puts the 
sun to the back of the audience, illuminating the actor. The building 
material is to be brick, marble and slate. The interior finish is to be 
chiefly yellow birch, a semi-hard wood. All of these materials are 
products of Vermont. From the site one looks over a broad valley 








NUMBER KEY TO ALL PLANS 
1. Amphitheatre 24. Proscenium entrance 49. Lighting area (auditorium) 
2. Outdoor stage 25. Lecture theatre 50. Ladder to switchboard 
2A. Upper playing level 26. Stage (lecture theatre) 1. Stairs to music booth and 
3. Entrance 27. Chair storage light bridge 
4. Foyer 28. Office 52. Switchboard 
5. Box-office 29. Conference room 53- Music booth 
6. Exhibition dark-room 30. Green room 54. Pin rail 
7. Director’s office 31. Furniture room 55. Stairs to kitchen 
8. Reading room 32. Rehearsal room 56. Kitchen 
g- Exhibition room 33- Costume studio 57. Design studios 
10. Stairway 34. Stairs 58. Property studio 
11. Faculty lounge 35. Designer’s office 59. Property studio storage 
(music room) 36. Toilets and showers 60. Heating plant 
12. Entrance halls 37. Dressing room (3) 61. Drapery storage 
13. Mezzanine lounge 38. Dressing room (6) 62. Dark room 
14. Projection booth 39. Carpenter shop 63. Design studio 
15. Upper section auditorium 40. Paint room 64. Designer’s office 
16. Cross aisle 41. Stairs to scenery storage 65. Model-making studio 
17. Lower section auditorium 42. Technician’s office 66. Dance composition studio 
18. Area of removable chairs 43. Stairs 67. Lockers 
19. Folding stage 44. Electrical storage 68. Dance offices 
20. Stage 45. Scene dock 69. Dye room 
21. Cyclorama (movable) 46. Toilets and check rooms 70. Costume storage 
22. Hall 47. Light booth 71. Dance studio 
23. Rehearsal room 48. Light bridge 72. Scene storage 
(backstage) 73- Orchestra pit 
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toward the regular skyline of the Taconic range, a line that is re- 
peated in the broad, horizontal lines of the theatre. 


OUTDOOR THEATRE 

THE facade of the theatre serves as a background and provides an 
upper playing level for the outdoor stage. The ground-level playing 
area measures 53 feet across and 37 feet in depth from front centre to 
back. The stadium seats 510. Lighting and light control are pro- 
vided for from within the four towers built into the enclosing wall. 


FOYER 

THE ticket office on the right of the entrance, and the dark room 
(exhibition) on the left, are designed in a combination of folding and 
sliding walls, to make possible their removal, resulting in a foyer 
measuring 64 feet long and 24 feet deep with a height of 20 feet. The 
wall of the faculty lounge, facing the foyer, is also designed to fold 
back, opening this area into the foyer, which can then be utilized as 
a music room. The enlarged foyer will serve for both formal and 
informal dances and entertainments. The exhibition rooms, at the left 
of the foyer, are so planned as to attract the greatest number of people 
and to serve as promenade and circulation space. Check rooms and 
toilets are under the mezzanine lounge. 
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ENTRANCE LEVEL AND AUDITORIUM PLAN 
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A THEATRE FOR BENNINGTON 
AUDITORIUM 


THE auditorium is flexible in relation to the stage and in size and seat- 
ing capacity. It is composed of an upper and lower section joined by a 
cross aisle, making one continuous bank when used in its entirety. 
When so used the seating capacity is 570. A rubberized curtain, oper- 
ating from a traveller immediately behind the cross aisle, serves to 
reduce the auditorium in size and seating capacity to 350. This is 
adequate for strictly college functions. The first three rows in the 
lower section are made up of removable chairs so as to serve as addi- 
tional playing space when the stage is opened out into the auditorium. 
Rows are 42 inches from chair back to chair back, eliminating the 
necessity for centre aisles. The wide side aisles connect the stage with 
the cross aisle at the back, making possible the movement of the actor 
around the audience. The lighting in the auditorium is indirect, com- 
ing from the louvres in the side walls. This type of lighting makes for 
better control in both color and intensity and will heighten the union 
of stage and auditorium. At the right and left, toward the stage and 
above the entrances at these points, hidden by louvres similar to 
those used for the lighting, is located the switchboard on the left, and 
the music booth on the right. This placement enables the electrician 
and musician to see the stage at all times. Halls to the right and left of 
the auditorium allow for traffic through the theatre without interfer- 
ing with the use of stage and auditorium. 


STAGE AND SCENE DOCK 


THE stage is 68 feet wide and 40 feet deep, with a proscenium opening 
36 feet wide by 24 feet high. The scene dock, 24 feet high, opens di- 
rectly onto the stage, making a total overall width of 106 feet. This 
makes possible horizontal as well as vertical movement of scenery, 
the latter supplied by a gridiron 54 feet in height. A sliding stage, 17 
feet deep and 32 feet wide, operates from the dock to the stage. A 
smaller stage, 14 feet deep by 30 feet wide, operates in jack-knife 
fashion from stage left. These two stages are stacked on end against 
the rear wall when not in use. The stage floor is 16 inches above the 
auditorium floor level; this combined with the 15 degree ramp of the 
auditorium results in a sight line enabling every spectator to see the 
floor of the stage. The folding stage, when opened out into the audi- 
torium, connects with the first rise of steps here and results in a 
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playing area 24 feet of which is in front of the proscenium line. By 
means of a combination of sliding and folding walls at the rear of the 
stage the playing area can be extended into the rehearsal room, mak- 
ing a total possible depth of 92 feet. The stage is equipped with a 
flexible cyclorama, in six sections; four of these, when combined, 
make a curved cyclorama 30 feet high and when used with the remain- 
ing two, 48 feet high. The lower section can be moved forward to 
provide a background for the stage when it is extended beyond the 
proscenium line. The inner proscenium is constructed of hinged panels 
which can either cut down the total width of the opening or join with 
the cyclorama to complete the background. The stage is completely 
trapped behind the line of the folding stage so as to allow for the lower- 
ing of scenery into the storage space below. 


REHEARSAL SPACE (DANCE, DRAMA) 

THE theatre contains four rehearsal rooms measuring on the average 
30 feet by 28 feet, large enough to be of real rehearsal value. The scene 
dock, with a setting on the sliding stage, can be shut off from the 
stage and shop, and here the actor can rehearse in the setting for a 
particular play. The stage of the lecture theatre can be used for voice 
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and improvisation exercises. The rehearsal rooms and playing areas 
of both the outdoor and indoor stages are all approximately the same 
size, to insure. the greatest flexibility in the use of the building. 


SHOPS 


THE carpenter shop measures 700 square feet by 18 feet high. It is 
removed far enough from the stage to eliminate sound disturbance. 
The stairs to the scene storage are in the shop to eliminate disturbance 
in the dock in case of rehearsal. The costume shop contains goo square 
feet and is 12 feet high. The dyeing room and costume storage are 
directly below this area. Stairs and a conveyor for the transference of 
costumes and material connect these two areas. 


DRESSING ROOMS 


EACH dressing room has an outside window, placed high enough for 
privacy yet insuring light and air. The general scheme is as follows: 
two large dressing rooms accommodating six people each and two 
small dressing rooms for three each, with two toilets each and two 
showers for the men on the left side of centre, and the same plan plus 
one extra dressing room, for three, for women on the right side. In the 
centre on the stage level floor the rehearsal room can be utilized for a 
mob dressing room. There is space provided in the furniture storage 
area, down stage left, for a quick-change dressing room. 
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Poet’s Progress 


W. B. Yeats in the Theatre 


PADRAIC COLUM 


OR over a quarter of a century the greatest poet writing in English 

has had under his control a theatre which he himself was instru- 
mental in creating, a theatre which is not merely an adjunct to a 
writer's study, but is popular, and with an audience that has memo- 
ries, traditions, national consciousness and that can react strongly to 
what is presented to it. A poet wishing to express himself in dramatic 
terms could hardly be more favorably placed. How has this particular 
poet profited by his enviable position? What progress has he made as a 
dramatist, and how has his theatrical experience affected his non- 
dramatic poetry? The question is of the greatest interest, and one 
turns eagerly to The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats for an answer to it.' 

The opening play in the collection was produced before Yeats had 
a theatre under his control: it was revised afterwards; but funda- 
mentally it is a play written by the poet while still outside the theatre 
and so it gives us a measure by which to estimate his theatrical 
progress. The Countess Cathleen is a play that with theatrical experi- 
ence on the part of the poet could have been a classic. The opening 
scene is perfect: the legendary quality in the theme is rendered com- 
pletely, hauntingly. Grave and kindly, the proper lady of a legend, 
Cathleen enters. The lines she speaks and the lines that answer hers 
must be remembered for their beauty and significance: 
CATHLEEN. God save all here. There is a certain house, 

An old grey castle with a kitchen garden, 

A cider orchard and a plot for flowers, 


Somewhere among these woods. 
MARY. We know it, lady. 


A place that’s set among impassable walls 
As though world’s trouble could not find it out. 


These lines ‘situate’ the action — it is in that Ireland where the medi- 
' The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats, Macmillan: $3.50. 
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POET’S PROGRESS 


aeval world has lasted until the seventeenth century, a world that is in 
the poems Yeats wrote before he discovered the world of heroic 
legend and the world of symbolism. The other scenes are not so telling. 
There is the love of the Countess Cathleen for Aleel the poet. This 
might have been used to give rise to a series of developing situations 
which would reenforce the main situation. It does not come near doing 
anything of the kind. Aleel is an alien in the theatre, being a lyrical 
poet’s and not a dramatic poet’s idea of a character: if Yeats had been 
accustomed to the theatre he would have known that a dramatist’s 
characters have to be recognizable types; Aleel is not recognizable, 
being too indeterminate. 

A play that impressed this outsetting dramatist, and helped him 
towards a convention different from the one he had begun with, was 
the mediaeval morality, Everyman. It was a pity that he did not see 
Everyman before he gave The Countess Cathleen a form in which there 
are several changes of scene and a lapse of time: played on a platform 
with a single scene, as in Everyman, and no time-intervals, The Count- 
ess Cathleen would have been better gathered together. 

The King’s Threshold was the first poetic play produced after Yeats 
had actually worked in the theatre (the prose one-act play Cathleen-ni- 
Houlihan was produced when he joined the group that was to estab- 
lish the theatre for him). Everyman had suggested the form — a single 
processional action played without a break. There is an element in 
this play which in the original production prevented an audience’s 
complete sympathy going to the central character. The poet Seanchan 
has resolved to die by hunger. He brings his teaching back to the minds 
of his pupils who have come to ask him to give up his hunger protest. 
The poets, he has told them, hang images 

About the child-bed of the world, that it, 

Looking upon those images, might bear 

Triumphant children. 

Then, if these images were not shown, 

The world that lacked them would be like a woman 

That, looking on the cloven lips of a hare, 

Brings forth a hare-lipped child. 

The poet must not permit these images to be insulted in his person. So 
far the argument is convincing. But the answer amounts to casuistry. 
It is a rationalization, and not a very good one, of the action of a 
man who is going to starve himself and make a disturbance in the state 
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because bishops, soldiers and men of law do not believe that a poet is 
entitled to a place at the King’s council. Nobody really believes that 
the existence of poetry depends upon its prestige at Court. This is a 
fantastic element that often comes into Yeats’ plays and detracts 
from the audience’s complete sympathy: by fantastic I mean the 
intrusion of the dramatist’s private notions. 

Yeats foreshadowed in Seanchan’s situation the heroic defiance of 
Terence MacSwiney. Fourteen years after he had produced this play 
he witnessed a life flicker to martyrdom through hunger. And witness- 
ing this his vision became uplifted and solemn. He perceived that 
what Seanchan was striving for was something more than the restora- 
tion of an ancient right. It was to make obsolete for ever a whole 
array of ancient wrongs. As it was first produced the play ended with 
Seanchan winning over the King and being brought back to the Coun- 
cil Table to a fanfare of trumpets. But a poet in so triumphant a role 
is not a sympathetic personage; the play that had such an ending was 
not poignant. And in The King’s Threshold as given in this collection 


Seanchan dies, and his death gives rise to solemn poetry: 
OLDEST PuPIL. Not what it leaves behind it in the light 

But what it carries with it to the dark 

Exalts the soul; nor song nor trumpet-blast 

Can call up races from the worsening world 

To mend the wrong and mar the solitude 

Of the great shade we follow to the tomb. 


The verse of The King’s Threshold has strident music — the sound 
of trumpets as compared with sound of harps which is the music of 
The Countess Cathleen. The poet has now got the rhythm of actual 
speech into his verse — a speech to be declaimed as the speech of The 
Countess Cathleen is to be chanted. 

To read The Hour Glass with the first version of it in memory is to 
realize how essential it is for the dramatic poet to have such a work- 
shop as a theatre under his control. In its original form The Hour Glass 
was an elementary kind of drama; it was in prose, in the convention of 
a morality, and it lacked conflict and contrast. In the course of several 
productions this play. was developed into something with contrast 
and character, something belonging to the poet’s own world. The 
play is now mainly in verse, and is more elaborate, on a higher level of 
creation than the first version. The Wise Man, who before had no par- 
ticular individuality, is now a Yeatsean Wise Man, one who is startled 
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back into a conviction that must have been in him originally, the 
conviction that the phenomenal world is no more than a reflection of 
the real world. 

If he has profited by his franchise of the theatre, it has to be said, 
too, that Yeats has occasionally misused that franchise. There is the 
case of The Shadowy Waters. Originally this was a beautiful and 
dramatically sustained piece of poetry, capable of being delivered as 
a dramatic recital. Well, the poet has changed all that. He attempted 
to make theatrically effective a conception that might have been em- 
bodied in a Mallarmean dialogue. The result is that everything becomes 
muddled. Instead of the lovely dramatic poem, we have in The Shadowy 
Waters of the present volume prose and verse speeches that seem 


plagiarisms from some Abbey Theatre play: 

SECOND SAILOR. . . . It isa hard thing, age to be coming on me, and I not to get the 
chance of doing a robbery that would enable me to live quiet and honest to the 
end of my lifetime. 


FORGAEL. My grief! 
pecTorRA. Have I not loved you for a thousand years? 
FORGAEL. I never have been golden-armed Iollan. 
pecTora. I do not understand. I know your face 

Better than my own hands. 


FORGAEL. I have deceived you 
Out of all reckoning. 
DECTORA. Is it not true 


That you were born a thousand years ago, 

In islands where the children of Aengus wind 

In happy dances under a windy moon, 

And that you’ll bring me there? 

FORGAEL. I have deceived you; 

I have deceived you utterly. 
I can imagine some young writer sending this to the Directors of the 
Abbey Theatre in the fond belief that he was writing as well as the 
Synge of The Playboy of the Western World in collaboration with the 
Yeats of The Wind Amongst the Reeds. 

Nor can I praise the play that follows, Deirdre. The verse has high 
excellence: indeed it is a long way back to the time when verse as fine 
as this was spoken on the stage: 

NAOISE. Such words and fears 

Wrong this old man who’s pledged his word to us. 

We must not speak or think as women do, 
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That when the house is all a-bed sit up 

Marking among the ashes with a stick 

Till they are terrified. — Being what we are 

We must meet all things with an equal mind. 

The lyric that makes a chorus for this play is amongst the greatest of 
Yeats’ lyrical poems. But, to me, Deirdre is exasperating. One can do 
almost anything with an heroic legend that one is treating for a mod- 
ern audience, except to make the people in it undignified. In Deirdre 
there is not one character that has real dignity: Conchubar is depraved 
into treachery by senile lust; Fergus is a credulous babbler; the sing- 
ing-women are out of a green-room; Deirdre has the self-consciousness 
of a prima-donna; Naoise is a pure fool. These statements call for 
some backing-up, and, unfortunately, it is easy to give them that. 
Deirdre’s first words in the play are: 

Silence your music, though I thank you for it; 

But the wind’s blown upon my hair, and I 

Must set the jewels on my neck and head 

For one that’s coming. 

When she would get Naoise out of the trap they have been led into she 
pretends that her object is to captivate Conchubar: 

Look at my face where the leaf raddled it 

And at these rubies on my hair and breast. 

It was for him, to stir him to desire, 

I put on beauty; yes, for Conchubar. 
nAoIsE. What frenzy put these words into your mouth? 

DEIRDRE. No frenzy, for what need is there for frenzy 

To change what shifts with every shift of the wind, 

Or else there is no truth in men’s old sayings? 

Was I not born a woman? 

Naoise has been Deirdre’s husband for nine years; he would know, ot 
course, that what she was saying was not true; she would know that 
he would know it, and so would not say anything of the kind. 

There is a good deal of this self-regarding phase in On Baile’s 
Strand, but this play about Conchubar and Cuchulain has a vitality 
that seems over-stimulated in passages but is always to be felt. The 
weakness of the play comes from that fantasy which Yeats is so often 
betrayed into. Cuchulain fights a young man who turns out to be his 
son — fights him and slays him. But he does not want to fight him — 
he likes him, the boy reminds him of a woman he loved, and he would 
like to have him for a comrade. And what reverses this feeling? ‘Some 
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witch is floating in the air above,’ and then Cuchulain: 

Yes, witchcraft! witchcraft! Witches of the air! 

Why did you? Who was it set you to this work? 

Out, out! I say, for now it’s sword on sword! 

And on this piece of senselessness Cuchulain and the young man 
whose appearance has so appealed to him go out to do battle. 

Yet the play has the impressiveness of a thing that has inherent 
character. In Yeats’ development as a writer of a high kind of poetic 
eloquence this play is the peak, above The King’s Threshold. The 
exchanges between Cuchulain and Conchubar, between Cuchulain 
and the Young Man, are magnificent pieces of tirade: 

CUCHULAIN. Are you so changed, 

Or have I grown more dangerous of late? 

But that’s not it. I understand it all. 

It’s you that have changed. You’ve wives and children now, 

And for that reason cannot follow one 

That lives like a bird’s flight from tree to tree. — 

It’s time the years put water in my blood 

And drowned the wildness of it, for all’s changed, 

But that unchanged. — I’ll take what oath you will: 

The moon, the sun, the water, light, or air, 

I do not care how binding. 


CUCHULAIN. For he that’s in the sun begot this body 

Upon a mortal woman, and I have heard tell 

It seemed as if he had outrun the moon 

That he must follow always through waste heaven, 

He loved so happily. He’ll be but slow 

To break a tree that was so sweetly planted. 

Let’s see that arm. I'll see it if I choose. 

That arm had a good father and a good mother, 

But it is not like this. 

The characters in On Baile’s Strand have not heroic stature. Is Yeats, 
then, not capable of creating in the heroic? The answer to that is in 
another out of his Cuchulain cycle, The Green Helmet. 

This play is one of Yeats’ complete dramatic successes: it has not 
any deliberateness, intentionalness, self-consciousness; it has spon- 
taneity that goes well with high and heroic exploit. The heady verse 
admirably conveys this. It is a real innovation, rhymed verse in ballad- 
metre through which the characters can be humorous and spirited. 
Again Cuchulain is the centre of the play; with him are his peers, 
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Laegaire and Conall. These heroes have real heroic stature; they have 
humour, bravery and a fantasy that is proper to them. And unlike the 
people in Deirdre, the people in On Baile’s Strand, they convince us 
that they are Irish. Indeed, the spirit of the Irish heroic saga has never 
been better brought out than in this impetuous and humorous play 
which at once satirizes Irish tribalism and celebrates the heroism 
which often transcends that tribalism. The helmet of the title is to be 
given to the hero who will redeem the honor of the land by laying 
down his own head for the Red Man to sweep off. Cuchulain of all the 
heroes is the one who will take the helmet up on the Red Man’s terms. 
But the Red Man does not take his head off; he designates him Cham- 


pion of the land, and his words ring like an heroic dedication: 
I have not come for your hurt, I’m the Rector of this land, 
And with my spitting cat-heads, my frenzied moon-bred band, 
Age after age I sift it, and choose for its championship 


The man who hits my fancy. 
And I choose the laughing lip 


That shall not turn from laughing, whatever rise or fall, 

The heart that grows no bitterer although betrayed by all; 

The hand that loves to scatter; the life like a gambler’s throw; 

And these things I make prosper, till a day come that I know, 

When heart and mind shai! darken that the weak may end the strong, 

And the long-remembering harpers have matter for their song. 

With the production of The Green Helmet a period in Yeats’ career 
in the theatre came to a close: up to this his technique had envisaged 
the normal stage with players having normal equipment. Afterwards 
he brings in lyricism, masks, the dance. But before dealing with this 
development there are two prose plays to be mentioned. 

The Unicorn from the Stars is a reincarnation of an earlier play, 
Where There is Nothing, and it has no distinctiveness: indeed it might 
have been written by some of the other Abbey dramatists, by Lady 
Gregory, for instance. But The Player Queen is Yeatsean and it is good 
theatre; it has flow, high spirits, and with its combination of poetry, 
intellectual conception, and fantasy, it is a new kind of comedy. At 
the opposite pole from The Countess Cathleen, it yet reminds us of that 
first play: it might take place in a town in Cathleen’s territory, and 
the Queen in it might be some relation of the Countess’. The Player 
Queen, in short, is by the author of The Countess Cathleen who has 
made himself into a writer of comedy; the Countess Cathleen’s world 
is here, viewed by a poet older, more gleeful, more worldly. 
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The plays of the new period, Plays for Dancers, are for some place 
less formal than the theatre, a drawing-room or a studio. The drama- 
tist no longer aims at creating and developing a dramatic situation: 
these plays are evocative rather than dramatic, calling up some high, 
remote mood. An effect of loneliness which could not be obtained on 
the stage of the regular theatre is in them. They move to the sound of 
drum, or gong, or zither. 

As these plays go on they depart more and more from the formal 
dramatic pattern, they become ritual rather than drama. More and 
more they seem to be written for some magnificent lyric that gets itself 
uttered by one of the players. Such a lyric is the one that begins ‘I 
saw a staring virgin stand’ in The Resurrection, and ‘I cannot face 
that emblem of the moon’ which is in a play that is not given in the 
present collection, The King of the Great Clock Tower. And so this poet 
works back through the drama to the lyric. But now it is a different 
lyric from the one he was writing when he turned to drama so that he 
might gain ‘a more manful energy’. Energy is what these lyrics have. 

Yeats as a poet has been a leaven in the theatre, putting into it 
that element that is essential if the theatre is not to be trivially enter- 
taining — exalted speech. And the theatre has transformed the poet. 
The living speech with a rhythm which has the modulation of the 
natural voice becomes the vocabulary of the later lyrics, giving them a 
directness of statement that has not been in poetry in English since 
the seventeenth century. There is a magnificent succession of such 
lyrics: the core is meditation, but the form is always dramatic: 

At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 

Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 

Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 

Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 

With such magnificent lyrics as a by-product and with such plays as 
product there is cause for rejoicing that this poet was able to take pos- 
session of a theatre. The plays represent the greatest amount of 
dramatic poetry given the English-speaking world since thecloseof the 


Elizabethan age. 
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The Hermitage Theatre 
JAY LEYDA 


“THIS THEATRE was built for the private use of Her Majesty and 

the highest court. It is large enough for the richest of spectacles, 

and in all respects can stand comparison with the finest of theatres. 

All seats are equal in disposition and in rank, and one may sit 

where he chooses. I took the semi-round form of the amphitheatre 

for two reasons: first, because it is the most convenient way for the 

audience to see the full spectacle upon the stage, and, second, be- 

cause everyone in the audience can see everyone else seated in the 

theatre, and this gives a pleasing effect when all seats are taken.’ 

ph igre architect speaking is Giacomo Guarenghi, publishing his mo- 

tivations in the design of the Court Theatre attached to the Her- 

mitage Museum in St. Petersburg three years after the theatre’s 

completion in 1784. His employer, whose wishes no doubt became the 

architect’s wishes, was Catherine the Second of Russia, who not only 
ordered toys but played with them. 

By royal command, each courtier’s hand was set to playwriting, 
as Catherine wanted an entirely original repertoire for her new thea- 
tre, and could only write half the plays herself. The theatre’s reper- 
toire achieved publication but not popularity: ‘a collection of plays 
and dramatic proverbs, written by the Empress and her immediate 
circle.’ As to the quality of the performances, a contemporary for- 
eigner remarks: “It would be difficult to find a tragedy more poorly 
enacted.’ The playwright needing assurance of the theatre’s depend- 
ence upon him may find comfort in this remark, as not even the best 
French actors imported by Catherine could disguise literary poverty. 
Eventually the barriers of originality were forced down by boredom, 
and the repertoire embraced Italian and French operas, mostly comic, 
and primitive attempts to make Russian copies of these styles. The 
museum itself was opened to a select circle outside the court, but the 
theatre was never watched except by the royal family and the nearest 
of the near. Performances were graded: ‘Talks’, only for very intimate 
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THE HERMITAGE 
Gonzago’s drawing of the exterior of the famous Leningrad theatre and 


museum, built by Giacomo Guarenghi (1744-1817) by order of Catherine II. 
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friends; then a ‘Small Hermitage’ and a ‘Grand Hermitage’. Con- 
certs were given by court musicians and amateur nobles, but rarely, 
because Catherine did not enjoy concerts and endured them only 
because they were fashionable. The stage (two and a half times larger 
than the seating space) came into its own when balls, masquerades 
and receptions of a lighter sort were held upon it. 


Guarenghi had theories about the relation between architectural 
and musical forms, and proved his right to these theories with a sound 
knowledge of harmony and musical composition. (There is a record of 
performances of a quartet of his.) If this explains the faultless propor- 
tions of the theatre’s interior, music might be considered as a compul- 
sory course in modern architectural schools. Guarenghi was one of 
three Italian architects brought to the building of St. Petersburg. 
He and Rastrelli and Rossi scattered work over the city that still 
stands to be admired in modern Leningrad. Within sight of the 
Hermitage, across the Neva, are Guarenghi buildings for the Academy 
of Sciences and the former Stock Exchange. Next door is the strategic 
centre of the October Revolution, the Winter Palace by Rastrelli, and 
binding them all together is the Great Square by Rossi, upon which 
stage the Revolution was enacted and ten years later given a second 
performance by Eisenstein for his Ten Days That Shook the World. 

For the interior of Catherine’s theatre, Guarenghi used the dress 
circle, then an innovation, omitting the balcony and boxes. The deco- 
ration is simply classic (Guarenghi describes it as ‘respectable and 
severe’), the semicircle of the wall solemnly adorned with clouded 
white marble pillars and antique figures in niches. 

Alexander I was not impressed by Guarenghi’s proportions and 
after he ascended the throne decreed that the place was to be cleared 
out and used as a study-hall for the Emperor’s guard. A door was cut, 
connecting the ‘study-hall’ with the armory, and the Italian sopranos 
made way for military maneuvers that now occupied the stage. In 
1837,a differently-minded Emperor blocked up the door, added cande- 
labra and a few arabesque ornaments, put pink velvet on the seats, and 
the place resumed its duties as an intimate theatre for the entertain- 
ment of the court, as it remained until the World War. Members of the 
court again contributed trash to the repertoire (for example, Constan- 
tine Romanov and his friends acted in his play, The King of Judea). 
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Feasts were again held on the stage after the performance and the 
banqueters again used the Rembrandt room as a dressing room. But 
not for long. The World War declared an intermission, and the Revo- 
lution drew a final curtain on this phase of the theatre’s existence. 

After the Revolution, the theatre remained empty for many years. 
In 1926, its enormous stage equipment was dismantled. It had been 
fitted out with an equipment duplicating that of the stage of the 
Marinsky Opera, so that the Czar and court might see exactly the 
same productions as were presented publicly at the Marinsky, but with 
less trouble and more privacy. Now the newly built Houses of Culture 
in the Narsky and Wiborg districts needed the stage equipment for 
audiences which had a more correctly proportionate size, and the 
Hermitage functioned for a while as a lecture-hall. In December 1931, 
the first ‘museum concert’ (devoted to the development of French 
music) was given. The results of this experimental concert were rated 
so highly by its sponsor, the Leningrad Conservatory’s Musical 
Research Department, that a regular series of museum concerts was 
begun in the spring of 1932, and these have continued through the 
present day. 

The opening of the Hermitage Theatre as an instrument towards 
mass musical culture brought with it an organ, a local radio station, a 
library of ancient musical manuscripts and documents, a collection of 
musical instruments, a gramophone library, and a theatrical research 
group to bring into active use the mass of theatrical material in the 
Hermitage Museum. The theatre has become an integral part, with 
its own tasks, of the largest Soviet museum. Its activity differentiates 
it from the two other eighteenth century theatres in the Italian man- 
ner to be found today in Russia — in Ostankino and in Arkhangel- 
skoye, both near Moscow, and both preserved as museums without 
the new theatrical activity of the Hermitage. 

According to the pamphlet, Music in the Museum, by S. L. Gins- 
burg, published by the Hermitage, this is the first and (so far) the only 
museum in the world that has carried through the task of including 
the exposition of music alongside its companion arts, the exposition of 
the whole being determined by the general system of the Marxist- 
Leninist demonstration of culture. Bourgeois formalism regards each 
sphere of culture as isolated from the other cultural expressions of the 
period. In place of individual exhibitions of painting, sculpture, pot- 
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tery, furniture, etc., that were to be seen in the Hermitage before, 
there is now a methodological transformation of the entire museum, 
with architecture, theatre and music taking their rightful places in a 
synthesized demonstration, establishing the interrelationships of all 
forms of human culture on an economic basis. 

Considerable stress is laid upon the performance of the original 
instrumentation. A correct scientific and artistic reconstruction is 
made of all historical material to be included in the programs. Instru- 
mentation changes, not merely through technical progress, but chiefly 
through the demands of the period; that is, we would not countenance 
the playing of the stormy, emotional, romantic music of the nine- 
teenth century on the instruments of pre-revolutionary France, nor 
could the elegance and ‘gallantry’ of the salon music of this latter 
period come to life upon the instruments of monumental, pompous 
feudal religion. But we unprotestingly allow the reverse in all our 
concerts, adapting Gliick to the too-rich resources of the modern 
symphony orchestra and performing Mozart on the piano of Chopin 
and Liszt. With the aid of the musical instruments in the collection of 
the Sector of Musical Culture and Technique of the Hermitage, and 
using all relative documents of the period, the Hermitage Theatre 
presents its music in the most accurate form to the widest possible 
circle of Soviet listeners, which includes pupils and teachers from 
high-schools, technicums, universities, technical universities and 
workers’ amateur groups, not to mention the widening circle of the 
radio audience. And Catherine the Second asked to be given a signal 
whenever a quartet deserved approval. Solos were easier; she could 
guess better when to applaud. 

It may be of interest to record here the content of the Subscription 
Cycle of the season of 1934-’35. The subject of the cycle was West- 
European Music of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centu- 
ries: October, French Music, Sixteenth-Eighteenth Centuries (concert- 
exhibition); November, The Struggle Towards Realism in French 
Music of the Eighteenth Century (concert-monograph and a theatri- 
cal production of the Pergolesi opera-bouffe, La Serva Padrona); 
December, French Comic Opera of the Eighteenth Century (theatrical 
production of Filidor’s Bles the Cobbler); January, German Music, 
Sixteenth-Eighteenth Centuries (concert-exhibition); February, The 
Creative Work of Bach (concert-monograph in connection with the 
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2s5oth anniversary of Bach’s birth); March, German Singspiel of the 
Eighteenth Century (theatrical production of Haydn’s The Apothecary) ; 
April, Italian Music, Sixteenth-Eighteenth Centuries (concert-mono- 
graph). 

A concert-exhibition is a simply arranged concert or group of con- 
certs describing the course music takes during a given period and with 
its relation to the other arts of the period demonstrated in an accom- 
panying exhibition in the Museum. It is this type of concert which is 
included in the annual Leningrad Music Festivals as the Hermitage 
Theatre’s contribution. A concert-monograph is more complex and 
usually takes the form of a lecture illustrated by performed examples. 
A production of an opera here is of as much interest to the theatre 
student as to the musical student, as the aim is to reconstruct the 
whole atmosphere of the original production, including the use of the 
voice and the body in the mise-en-scene. Small ballets are sometimes 
performed in the same reconstructed manner. Research work on the 
visual aspects of these productions is done in the theatrical section of 
the Hermitage Print and Drawing Collection. 


Since we have allowed the theatre to make a clear statement of 
its original purpose in the words of Guarenghi at the beginning of this 
note, we should perhaps end the note with the voice of the present 
purpose: 

“ONLY with an exact knowledge of the cultures created by mankind 

through its entire development, only upon a basis of a reworking 

of this knowledge, can we build a proletarian culture.’ — LENIN. 
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LA SERVA PADRONA 


Pergolesi’s opera-bouffe was part of a program entitled ‘The Struggle 
Towards Realism in French Music of the Eighteenth Century’ that was in- 
cluded in a season’s survey of musical history at the Hermitage Theatre. 
The theatre, as Jay Leyda’s article indicates, is fulfilling its function in the 
Soviet cultural scheme with productions like this in conjunction with 
concerts, exhibitions and general research work. 

















FOUR MEN IN TWO PARTS: Valentine Katayev’s Soviet comedy, 
Squaring the Circle, has been played over the world, with the latest produc- 
tion taking place on Broadway. Here are the Russian and American versions 
of two of the leading characters: Emilian the poet, as portrayed by Livanov 
and by Albert van Dekker; and Abram, as characterized by Gribkov and by 


Eric Dressler. 














Holt and Madsen 





ONE MAN IN FOUR PARTS: A wide range of character portrayals by 
Holger Gabrielson of the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. Upper left, in The 
Servant of Two Masters; upper right, Ma/volio; lower left, Inside the Walls; 
and finally, Gabrielson in real life. 




















TINA FLADE, a member of the faculty of Mills College, California, and 
last summer a teacher at the Bennington School of the Dance in Vermont, 
as she appears in Elegy. Her first New York recital in several seasons is 
scheduled for January 12, 1936. 

















The Dancer’s Quest 


a title of Elizabeth Selden’s valuable 
new book on the modern dance (dis- 
cussed later in this article) serves happily 
as a text for this collective review of books 
on the dance and some dancers, although 
they are concerned chiefly with the classic 
ballet. . . . The doors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House opened for the first time 
this season to welcome Colonel de Basil’s 
Ballet Russe and to confound utterly the 
critics of the classic dance who say that 
there is no modern public for the age-old 
favorites, Les Sylphides, Aurora’s Wed- 
ding, Schthérazade, Spectre de la Rose, or 
their later, but hardly more modern, 
counterparts. Night by night, from the 
first row of the orchestra to the last row of 
the family circle, the crowds poured in, 
paying well for their tickets, making their 
own answer. If the ballet is dead, long live 
the ballet! they might have been saying. 
And perhaps there is nothing more re- 
markable 2 ce the whole event than the 
fact that many of the productions that 
this large and enthusiastic audience came 
to see were shabby and outworn, and that 
most of the dancing that they applauded 
was distinctly second-rate. You could 
divide any ballet audience into three 
parts: there are those who know and enjoy 
the classic ballet as a perfected art form, 
and who — in spite of the obvious limita- 
tions of the company — take pleasure in 
watching Massine or such talented and 
growing younger dancers as Baronova, 
Verchinina, Risbouchinska, Lichine. i‘here 
are those who like ballet dancing without 
knowing whether it is good or not, or 
caring what makes it good as long as the 
dancers are young and attractive. And 
there are those who follow the crowd 
wherever it goes. 

However insecure this is for criticism, 
or as a vital, contemporary influence, 
there could be no better testimony than 





this mixed audience response to the fact 
that the dance, so long neglected by the 
Anglo-Saxon world, is alive today. If 
further evidence is needed, it is easily 
found in the new literature pertaining to 
the dance which piles up week by week: 
books of personal record, encomiums on 
particular companies, biographies of in- 
dividual dancers and choreographers, 
psychological studies of the background, 
technique and personnel of the modern 
dance, textbooks for the child and the 
adult. It is a violently partisan literature, 
which is a healthy sign; but much of it is 
worthless and will have passed into the 
limbo of forgotten books before another 
year has gone. Some of it, not too modestly 
presented, savors distinctly of publicity. 
Two or three of the books are worth 
attention and space on the shelves of a 
growing dance library. 

Ten years ago, when the first of André 
Levinson’s brilliant critical essays on the 
dance were translated for THEATRE ARTS, 
there was almost no dance literature in 
English; in fact, there was almost no 
dance language. The dance was explained, 
when it was explained at all, in terms of 
painting or music or nature or human 
emotion. There was reason enough for this 
because, as Levinson said, ‘ordinary 
methods of analysis are of very little use 
in dealing with this art which is primarily 
a discipline of movement. . . . I am sure 
that an artilleryman, thoroughly familiar 
with the motion of projectiles, able to 
calculate accurately the trajectory of a 
shell, the force of the explosion that sets it 
in motion and the range of the missile re- 
leased, could much more easily discover 
the principle of a dancer’s leap than some 
loose-thinking poet, however magnificent 
his style. For the gunner operates with a 
knowledge of dynamics.’ 

But in ten years we have learned. The 
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whole of the modern dance has come 
within our ken since then, and has taught 
us not only to see the dance with better 
informed eyes, but to think of it with 
clearer minds and (at our best) to write of 
it with abler pens. 


EASILY the best of the new dance books 
is Elizabeth Selden’s The Dancer’s Quest 
(University of California Press, $6), a 
handsome book, beautifully designed, 
printed, illustrated, a serious study of the 
modern dance, its historical, psychological 
and aesthetic background, its subject 
matter, idioms of expression, organization 
and ideals, and its achievement in Europe 
and notably in America. It is not often 
that a writer succeeds, as Miss Selden has, 
in accomplishing what she sets out to do. 
‘My aim’, she says, ‘has been twofold: as 
a dancer, to speak to the public of some 
of the finer values in the dance that so 
easily escape the onlooker; and to help 
dancers to see themselves, as it were, 
through the eyes of the spectator. I 
purpose to show, for the onlooker, the 
dance in its relation to the general rhythm 
of life of which it is a part; for the dancers 
and for persons generally interested in art, 
I outline the aesthetic structure of the 
dance as I see it.’ 

Miss Selden is a European by birth and 
training but an American citizen by 
choice; a dancer, choreographer, teacher 
and critic, not only of wide experience but 
of broad sympathy. The choice of dancers 
she makes to illustrate the variety of the 
American ? roach is in itself a favorable 
criticism of her sensitive understanding. 
Her touchstones include Doris Humphrey, 
Benjamin Zemach, Margaret Gage, Mar- 
tha Graham. 

Miss Selden begins with a decided and 
active predilection in favor of the German 
Expressionistic dance developed by Ru- 
dolf von Laban and Mary Wigman. Her 
devotion to the idea of the dance repre- 
sented by these pioneers in the modern 
fields is obvious, but that is a slight limita- 
tion compared to the value of the imper- 
sonal, technical, clarifying study of the 
dancer’s use of his body, his mind, the 
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space around him and the audience before 
him. ‘The dancer’, says Miss Selden, 
‘shows us time advancing and shaped into 
rhythmic units; space changing and flow- 
ing into patterns of line and of masses; and 
finally, a constant unfolding of thought, 
ordering this complex time-space-material, 
as well as the progressive action of feeling 
or emotion within the pattern.’ Nobody 
could better express the controlling ele- 
ment in dance composition. 

Moreover she is broad-minded enough 
to see both sides of a modern dance argu- 
ment, and clear-headed enough to present 
its essential elements, as for example in 
this paragraph about musical accompani- 
ment: ‘Music facilitates for the spectator 
that vicarious sharing of the dancer’s 
experience of which I have spoken, and for 
that if for no other reason, musical accom- 
paniment will always be retained. The 
audible accompaniment stands as the 
bridge between the dancer and the public. 
It not only regulates certain sensations 
which must run parallel in dancer and 
public, if the public is to understand the 
dancer, but also it lessens considerably the 
strain of kinesthetic response. The kin- 
esthetic sense is more liable to fatigue 
than the sense of hearing; and as music 
lessens the strain of physical labor, so does 
it help the kinesthetic sense to a height- 
ened receptivity.’ Not the least of Miss 
Selden’s achievements is the way in which 
she establishes the relation between the 
modern dancer and his audience, the 
shared participation and response which 
is an outstanding feature of the modern 
dance as opposed to the classic form in 
which the audience is a watcher rather 
than a participant. 


THE classic form is given a life of sorts 
in two books which trace the history of the 
Russian Ballet, a tradition whose vestiges 
are seen today chiefly in such a group as 
de Basil’s Ballet Russe: Arnold L. Has- 
kell’s biography of Diaghileff (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.75), written in collaboration 
with Walter Nouvel, a co-worker of 
Diaghileff; and Cyril W. Beaumont’s 
Michel Fokine and His Ballets (Beaumont, 
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London, 15/). Together they present a 
factual picture of ballet history from the 
entrance of the reformer, Fokine, at the 
turn of the century, to the death of Diag- 
hileff ‘on the water’ in 1929. What follows 
belongs to today’s news. 

It is not inaccurate to trace the line of 
ballet choreographers from Noverre to 
Petipa to Fokine. The last, in Mr. Beau- 
mont’s words, ‘has every right to be 
termed the Noverre of the twentieth 
century’. But since Fokine himself has 
written at length about his reforms (some 
of his statements are quoted in an appen- 
dix in the book), Mr. Beaumont merely 
gives a brief sketch of the background 
before Fokine and of the changes that he 
advocated and finally was able to achieve 
in his early days. The plan thereafter is to 
name the new creation, tell its story, cite 
its leading performers at the first presenta- 
tion and quote contemporary reviews to 
show its success or failure. In short, the 
meat of Mr. Beaumont’s book — for of 
what value are the usually absurd scena- 
rios of these ballets? —is in the first 
chapters where lies the record of what 
Fokine aimed to replace when he created 
his first composition, 4cis and Galatea, for 
a pupils’ display, and of what he finally 
contributed to a form bound by tradition. 

Karsavina’s description, quoted by Mr. 
Beaumont, of this classic form as exem- 
plified in Petipa’s work is an apt summary 
of the state of ballet in Imperial Russia 
until 1900, for Petipa ruled dance choreog- 
raphy during the whole of the last half of 
the nineteenth century: ‘. . . his produc- 
tions were all founded on the same 
formula. An inevitable divertissement 
brought his ballets to an ever happy 
conclusion. . . . His ballets tended to be 
féeries. In his later years he made some 
attempts to modernise his art to accord 
more nearly with the present time but 

. they were unsuccessful. His ballets 

. were crowded with marches and 
processions which often interrupted, with- 
out any kind of logical excuse, long 
continuous scenes of pantomime and 
beautifully composed dances.’ Each worker 
— librettist, composer, artist, maitre de 
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ballet — worked independently to provide 
spectacular material for the prima dal- 
lerina. That a coordination of those 
individual efforts often failed lamentably 
is not surprising. 

Fokine’s reforms in this outmoded pro- 
duction technique represent his great con- 
tribution: ballet ‘must be freed of the 
conventional costumes and gestures, and 
the set order of steps; technique must be 
employed as a means and not as an end; 
and finally, there must be unity of action 
and unity of style in accordance with the 
music used, which should be expressive. 
. . » Dancing should be interpretative. 
It should not degenerate into mere gym- 
nastics. It should, in fact, be the plastic 
word. The dance should explain the spirit 
of the actors in the spectacle. . . . For 
such interpretative dancing the music 
must be equally inspired. . . . The har- 
mony which these dances must have with 
the theme, the period, and the style, 
demands a new viewpoint in the matter of 
decoration and the costume. The ballet 
must no longer be made up of “numbers”, 
“entries”, and so forth. . . . In place of 
traditional dualism, the ballet must have 
complete unity of expression, a unity 
which is made up of a harmonious blend- 
ing of the three elements — music, paint- 
ing, and plastic art.’ 

Fokine wrote this in 1got, at the age of 
21; at that time, the one concession made 
to this new voice was that dancers must 
not take individual bows during a per- 
formance. But before he ended his long 
association with Diaghileff, Fokine had 
seen all of these, and more, reforms 
adopted. The list of his creations, in which 
these alterations may be traced, is a 
history of twentieth century ballet: Chopi- 
niana (Les Sylphides), Carnaval, Schthé- 
razade, L’Oiseau de Feu, Spectre de la Rase, 
Petrouchka, Thamar, Prince Igor, Les 
Préludes, Le Cog d’Or. 


THIS meteoric career may be followed 
from another angle and with a different 
emphasis in Arnold Haskell’s book on 
Diaghileff. Fokine was Diaghileff’s chief 
choreographer for most of the latter’s 
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reign as dictator of the Russian Ballet 
(with a brief absence during Nijinsky’s 
adventures in choreography); and what 
brought fame to the troupe was the work 
that Fokine the choreographer created. 
Diaghileff, His Artistic and Private Life is 
a personal book, a reminiscent tribute to 
an impresario who was more than an 
impresario, a creative artist who, in glib 
and specious phrase, created nothing; it 
typifies ‘the violently partisan literature’ 
that today arouses distrust and disbelief 
of almost all writing on the ballet. Mr. 
Haskell tries to submerge his hero-wor- 
ship; and he is not to be condemned only 
because he is prejudiced. But how different 
is his naively written book from an equally 
partisan and even more personal volume, 
Romola Nijinska’s biography of her un- 
fortunate husband—a work rare in 
dance literature because it evoked a 
visual image not only of a dancer and his 
associates but of the classic dance as an 
art and as a technique. 

There is a mass of factual detail in 
Diaghilefi: episode after episode, often 
petty, is cited in an attempt to build up a 
portrait that never projects itself in the 
colorful strength that it inherently pos- 
sessed. But lacking, most of all, is what 
André Levinson hoped to find —a lan- 
guage of the dance that describes it with- 
out resorting to the language of other arts. 
One quotation serves to emphasize the 
lack of technical detail that in itself would 
have made Mr. Haskell’s book valuable: 
‘The Sleeping Princess... gave the 
ballet public rigid standards, and today in 
England its influence in retrospect is 
tremendous. No one who saw those per- 
formances could ever think the same about 
dancing again. This seemingly light enter- 
tainment was one of Diaghileff’s most 
profound lessons in ballet and stage- 
craft.’ For all the book tells — from 
Diaghileff’s family background, through 
schooling, first ventures in art, the maga- 
zine Mir Isskustva, entrance into Western 
Europe, success and failure with his 
troupe in Paris, London, Monte Carlo, 
war-time isolation in Spain, post-war 
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popularity and eventual decline, to death 
in Venice — despite all this, it does not 
tell enough. There was never a more cryiug 
need for a balanced, wise critic who knows 
his subject and sees it in proper perspec- 
tive, and who can write of it in spirited, 


appropriate language. 


FOR this purpose neither Adrian Stokes’ 
Tonight the Ballet (Dutton, $1.50) nor 
Irving Deakin’s To the Ballet! (Dodge, 
$1.50) is of any service. They are both 
intemperate, exaggerated, uncritical rec- 
ords in praise of the dances and dancers of 
de Basil’s troupe. If you did not know how 
eagerly and completely young men lose 
their heads on the subject of ballet in the 
desire to become again what the balleto- 
manes of the French and Russian courts 
were, you might easily accuse both writers 
of presenting their books as publicity for 
the ballet company. The books are so 
much alike in point of view, material and 
conclusion, that it is hard to distinguish 
them. Such sentences as these indicate 
their quality: ‘In the scheme of this tech- 
nique whole eras of our civilization are 
embodied. . . . Ballet is our major re- 
assurance, our sole grip upon continuity, 
the sole ancient art that lives, and more 
than that, lives at its height, revitalized 
by the modern spirit.’ 

The remaining books are of more ordi- 
nary —and (except for Selden’s The Dan- 
cer’s Quest) more serviceable — character. 
Cyril Beaumont records the career of 
Alicia Markova (Beaumont, London, 3/6), 
once of Diaghileff’s troupe and now prima 
ballerina of the Old Vic. In English Folk- 
Song and Dance (Longmans, Green, 
$1.25), Iolo A. Williams describes Coun- 
try, Morris and Sword dances, aiming to 
give ‘a rough idea’ rather than exact de- 
tails or instructions. A. S. Barnes and 
Company add two volumes to their list 
of dance publications in Tap Dances for 
School and Recreation ($2.50), by Anne 
Schley Duggan; and Character Dances for 
School Programs ($2), by Hilda C. 
Kozman — technical discussions whose 
titles speak for themselves. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM 


In a new study from Frontier, one of her popular dance creations. 


Paul Hansen 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, as freely adapted into German by 

Hans Rothe and produced at the Prussian State Theatre, Berlin, under the 

direction of Lothar Miithel, with settings by Traugott Miller. The same 
combination of talents last year made the version of 4 Comedy of Errors 

recently adapted into English by Ashley Dukes (see page go4). 
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SHROUD MY BODY DOWN 


Shroud My Body Down, by Paul Green. 
Clio Press, Iowa City: $7.25. 
_ ARLINGTON ROBINSON was ac- 
customed to say that poetry was dead 
men’s merchandise and that any man who 
cared for more material reward during his 
lifetime than that of seeing his verse 
safely printed and between covers was no 
true poet. He was right for the poet whose 
medium is not the theatre. But whether a 
playwright writes in prose or verse, his 
material seems to require the torch of 
creation in his own day to give it life. A 
playwright’s poetry has certain elements 
that belong inalienably to his time: the 
texture and rhythm of the dialogue, the 
words and phrases his people use, as well 
as their sense of what constitute the suns 
and storms of life. The motivating forces 
that make his characters do what they do 
is, in fact, an aspect of the same force that 
moves the playwright-poet himself and, 
somehow, it requires to be stabilized by 
representation to be completely achieved. 
After that — but not before — the play- 
wright’s poetry can, if necessary, wait — 
within covers — no matter how long, until 
the theatre grows to its stature. 

Yet there are some plays for which the 
theatre is obviously not ready when they 
are written, and some for which the author 
knows there will not be an audience ready 
even if they find a venturesome producer. 
For such plays there is nothing to do but 
to wait patiently and hopefully for the 
right time. Such a play is Paul Green’s 
Shroud My Body Down, in the manner of 
Roll, Sweet Chariot and Tread the Green 


Grass, but a long way finer, clearer, than 
either of these earlier works and one that 
is sure to reward the theatre richly — 
some day, if not soon. 

The story is quite simple and exceed- 
ingly dramatic. Paul Green himself de- 
scribes the background: ‘The plot centres 
around a farmer family by the name of 
Graham who live in a narrow rural envi- 
ronment, say in the southern part of the 
United States. These Grahams are a 
lonely proud people, who remember a 
heritage of noble blood and castles and 
lands back in Scotland generations and 
generations ago. Being more handsome, 
more aristocratic, and more imaginative 
than their neighbors, they have through 
the years grown self-conscious and ab- 
sorbed in themselves. This aloofness and 
absorption in one another have raised 
suspicion and whispers about them.’ They 
have in fact been carried to an extreme 
which makes the family a prey to a dis- 
astrous mental malady, an ingrowing love 
and a murderous fear of love that turns 
the Grahams’ fields and pools and forests 
into a graveyard for one after the other: 
the lovely young sisters, Minna and Florie, 
the haunted father, Oscar Graham, the 
son, Edward, who has tried to escape but 
is pulled back to his doom, and the beau- 
tiful daughter, Lora, just turned seventeen 
on the play’s day and about whose pro- 
jected marriage to Colin, the hired hand, 
the action centres. 

The play is conceived with music and, 
unless the reader is accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of music in relation to such 
entirely practical matters as the spacing 
and tempo of a scene, something of the 
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quality may be lost. But Mr. Green does 
himself an injustice when he says in his 
program note that Shroud My Body Down 
is not a play of entertainment in the thea- 
tre sense of the word. It has all the ele- 
ments of exciting theatre entertainment: 
the clash of character, the fierce action, 
definite delineation — everything that a 
play needs to build its strength upon. 

Shroud My Body Down was tried out 
last year by the Carolina Playmakers, who 
report stirring results with it. But the 
finest players and musicians that the most 

rofessional theatre can offer, with the 

t director to give them unity and 

strength, would be none too good if the 
play is to achieve its full power. There are 
many rich opportunities in it for the 
actor, musician, designer and director. 
There are a hundred passages that speak 
(or sing) themselves, like this between 
Tapley, the old retainer, and Colin: 
TAPLEY. I ain’t talking. 

Listen now I ain’t talking about nobody. 

For a shet mouth catches no flies, 

And a long tongue is a hangman’s rope. 

If Mr. Graham ever asks you, 

Remember, I ain’t been talking. 
coin. All right, all right. 


TAPLEY. Lady Jane loves Oscar Graham. 
coin. Maybe she does. 
TAPLEY. Always has. 
And she loved him so he thought her 
soul was crooked. 
Fool — fool, he was 
To trample the flower of love to serve 
his God, 
And God cursed him and spat in his face, 
And then he spat back in God’s — 
Not that I can do a thing about it, 
But I can see, 
And that’s how it is. 
coun. (Uncertainly) Yeh, yeh. 
TAPLEY. And he didn’t marry her. 
It ruined her life and ruined her mind. 
And they weren’t no woman sweet like 
her. 
coin. All right, all right. 


TAPLEY. And she don’t like you. 
You ain’t purty to look at! 
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You leave Lora alone, that’s what I 
mean. 
And that’s what Lady Jane means — 


coun. And that’s your advice? 

Clear as muddy water. 

TAPLEY. The Grahams are proud folks and 
stick together — 

Close as bees in the comb they stick — 

You let ’em be! .. . 

If Mr. Green is too discouraged by the 
fact that there was so small an audience 
for Roll, Sweet Chariot, he should at least 
remember that there was a fine perform- 
ance of that play — actors and musicians 
who understood and could do what was 
required of them, and that the small au- 
dience — remembering that performance 
as one of the rare pleasures of the theatre 
— will be a nucleus for the kindred play. 
In one observation Mr. Green is quite 
right: Spanish dramatists would find 
Shroud My Body Down ‘all too obvious’; 
Pio Baroja would have taken it at a single 
gulp. ‘The classic shibboleths so fondly 
rapt and plundered home by our prag- 
matic minds and set as clamps to squeeze 
imagination out of thought have never got 
their hooks into them [Spaniards]. [They] 
write about the pluckings and pricks of 
life, the songs and glory of the world in 
whatsoever manner they feel impelled to 
write.’ 


HAMLET, AND OTHERS 


Yo can take your Shakespeare either 
way: straight — plays to read and see 
for pleasure; or mixed with literary White 
Rock — volumes of criticism, apprecia- 
tion, or interpretation. The more you 
know about anything (Shakespeare’s work, 
for instance) the more that thing can 
mean to you, they say, who go on to write 
about it. And if Shakespeare interested 
you before, he still interests you; and if 
he didn’t, he still does not. Which is to say 
that if you like to study Shakespeare, not 
just to read him, there are books here for 
you this month. 

John Dover Wilson ends eighteen years 
of research on Hamlet with nearly simul- 
taneous publication of three works, the 
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result of studies that started by chance 
when he read an article in which Walter 
Wilson Greg rejected the usual interpre- 
tations of the play and offered some the- 
ories of his own. Dr. Wilson disagreed with 
the theories and started down the long 
trail which ends with the publication of 
the two-volume Manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and the Problems of Its 
Transmission (Macmillan, $4.50). Volume 
I of this work is an analysis of the various 
Hamlet texts which have come down to us 
(the Folios, the Quartos, etc.) and devel- 
opment and proof of a theory that the 
Second Quarto version (1605) is closer to 
Shakespeare than the generally accepted 
First Folio version (1623). Volume II 
consists of editorial comments on what is 
thus assumed to be the correct version — 
elucidation of textual difficulties. 

Dr. Wilson’s second project is the 
printed version of Hamlet (Cambridge 
University Press, $2.50) which now takes 
its place in The New Shakespeare series, 
and continues a job that is gradually mak- 
ing the complete works available in an 
edition satisfactory from every angle: 
scholarship, price, pleasant format. 

With two-thirds of the task accom- 
plished (ascertaining the true text, then 
editing it) Dr. Wilson still had to resolve 
the original problem: developing his own 
interpretation of Hamlet, clarifying Ham- 
let’s character, clarifying the plot and 
sub-plots, defining relationships. There 
must always be disagreement about such 
things, so it cannot be hoped that Dr. 
Wilson has written an interpretation to 
end all interpretations. But in What Hap- 
pens in Hamlet (Macmillan, $3.50) he has 
done a thorough job. 

As it was the printers of Shakespeare’s 
day and shortly after who were responsi- 
ble for the different versions of so many of 
the plays that have come down to us to 
make present confusion about which ver- 
sions are closest to the manuscripts, 4 
Printer of Shakespeare, by Edwin Eliott 
Willoughby (Dutton, $5), is revealing. 
The book is about William Jaggard, whose 
chief claim to fame is that with Ed. Blount 
he printed the Shakespeare First Folio. 


There had been previous printed versions 
of the plays, some frankly pirated, some of 
doubtful authenticity, and Printer Jag- 
gard had his hand in creating the con- 
fusion. But in 1623 the First Folio was 
printed — the first attempt to bring all 
of the plays into one work in what was 
hoped to be an ‘official’ version. Shakes- 
peare necessarily bulks large in this ac- 
count, which is none the less about the 
times and printing of Jaggard himself. 

From the Harvard University Press 
comes Shakespeare and the Audience 
($2.50), by A. C. Sprague. The book is 
sub-titled ‘A Study in the Technique of 
Exposition’; and it takes up the playwrit- 
ing and production methods which the 
Bard used in reaching his audiences. 

Thomas Marc Parrott offers William 
Shakespeare, A Handbook (Scribner’s, 
$1.25), an easily tapped source of infor- 
mation about the playwright, his work, 
the theatre and company, the editions 
and versions of the plays and miscellane- 
ous information about the period. 

Latest addition to The Cambridge Mis- 
cellany series is Shakespeare ($1), made 
up of two articles the late George Saints- 
bury contributed to the inclusive Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature. The 
Miscellany does a commendable thing in 
making these little books carry the His- 
tory’s outstanding articles to a wider audi- 
ence than the full work could reach. 

Shakespearean Nights (The Bass Pub- 
lishers, $2.50) is an attempt to put ex- 
cerpts from the plays into a framework of 
plot and dialogue concocted by Estelle H. 
Davis and Edward Stasheff, avowedly to 
interest young people (of grammar and 
high school age). Prepared publicity is al- 
ways prone to exaggeration; but it may be 
that a new mark has been set when the 
publishers accompany their book with 
this information: ‘We confidently believe 
that in Mr. Stasheff, we have almost 
found “‘a new Shakespeare”’.’ 

Last on the list is The Real War of the 
Theatres, No. V in the Monograph Series 
of The Modern Language Association of 
America ($2.50). This book is an examina- 
tion of the rivalry that existed between 
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the acting companies known as The 
Chamberlain’s Men (Shakespeare’s com- 
pany) and The Admiral’s Men. Theatre in 
those years (1594-1603) was tied up inex- 
tricably with politics, and Robert Boies 
Sharpe traces the rise and development of 
the rivalries between the two companies 
in terms of events in the nation. 


King Panto, The Story of Pantomime, 
by A. E. Wilson. Dutton: $3. 


Wwe an author is enthusiastic about 
a subject his book is bound to be in- 
fectious and will catch the reader up and 
carry him along with the author’s own 
enthusiasm. This is that kind of a book. 
Mr. Wilson finds in pantomime an interest 
and exhilaration so intense that he could 
no more disguise it than the reader could 
resist it. 

His story is of pantomime in England. 
It starts with the introduction of the 
Italian and French Commedia dell’Arte 
companies, and for a period of more than 
300 years touches on names and places and 
things that hold a wistful appeal for our 
own day. As England changed, so did its 
pantomimes— in character and setting 
and all the details that made them be- 
loved to successive generations. Speech 
gave way to silence, and then returned. 
Music and dancing crowded each other 
into the ascendent. Harlequin was sub- 
ordinated to Clown. New characters ap- 
peared, others faded or died. Plots were 
modified, or changed beyond recognition; 
new ones were introduced. And a nation’s 
folk-lore found a medium of expression in 
pantomime. 

Now English pantomime is chiefly a 
manifestation of the Christmas holiday 
spirit, but it carries the living plasm of 
the past and its memories are real. Grim- 
aldi cuts his capers. Garrick produces 
pantomime. Rich is in the position of 
producer and player of Harlequin as well. 
Drury Lane full of the laughter of crowded 
houses. Augustus Harris producing spec- 
tacles. The wistfulness of diminutive and 
beloved Dan Leno. ... Names from 
theatre history come to life, and a whole 
glamorous period when people could 
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laugh simply, like children, sends its 
message of gaiety across the years. 


Al G. Barnes, Master Showman, by 
Dave Robeson, as told by Al G. Barnes. 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho: $. 


8 doce ever-fascinating circus is not 
stripped of its glamor in this biog- 
raphy of a man who started show life at 19 
exhibiting two performing dogs and who 
ended with one of ‘the greatest shows on 
earth’. The book is a plainly written, 
cheerful chronicle, in which the most un- 
happy incidents are deaths of animals and 
occasional troubles with shyster lawyers 
or rival circuses. The enigmatic quality of 
the circus, as reflected in such lore as the 
circus ads in the Billboard, still remains 
for the uninitiated reader. But with apoc- 
rypha recognized as such and with the 
reminiscent optimism of a retired man 
discounted as inevitable, the book re- 
mains a vivid portrait of a lovable char- 
acter who built up an amusement organi- 
zation that provided entertainment for 
hundreds of thousands throughout Amer- 
ica’s western states. Such stories are a 
colorful part of the country’s record and 
the theatre’s background. It is good that 
they are told. 


A Handbook of Fist Puppets, by Bessie 
A. Ficklen. Stokes: $2. Puppet Mak- 
ing, by Dana Saintsbury Green. Studio 
Publications: 35 cents. 
A’ BETWEEN the virtues of starting a 
would-be puppeteer’s activities with 
the fist puppet or the more conventional 
and difficult marionette, Bessie Ficklen’s 
book makes out an excellent case for the 
fist puppet. She treats the subject en- 
thusiastically and at length, ranging 
from explanation about the construction 
and operation of the figures through the 
various types of theatres in which they 
are to perform and ending with a group of 
three plays — one of them her own version 
of Punch and Fudy. Dana Green’s book, 
less ambitious, gives an elementary out- 
line of the construction and operation of 
marionettes. As introductions to two phases 
of the subject both books are of service. 
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One of the plates by Jacques Callot from the book by Jean Altoviti describ- 
ing the memorial ceremonies arranged in Florence in 1612 by Cosimo II, 
in honor of Marie Marguerite of Austria, wife of Philip III of Spain. 
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HN ‘BE quiet, woolye? aleways 
ae ding dinging Dame 
we Grundy into my ears — what 
wil/ Mrs. ( 1rundy zay? What will 
Mrs. Grundy think? Thus, in 
‘Speed the Plough, A Comedy,’ 
Mrs. Grundy came upon the 
London scene in 1800 to make 
her relentless way up and down 
the earth, Spoiling the fun for 
enerations of us. Actually she 
never came upon the scene, for 
She is not a character in the play 
and only found expression in 
the fact that the other characters’ 
chief concern was what she 
would say or think about what 
they did or wanted to do. But this 
verbal recognition of her power 
marked her first appearance in 























English literature, and today 
this play ( printed in 71800) by 
, Thomas Morton is a collector’ s 


z= CONTEMPOR. IRY with the 
Commedia dell’ Arte is this picture 
Of two of its characters, Scapin and 
Spineta, which is in the McGill Uni- 
versity collection. It ts one of nine 
Commedia subjects (which are part of 
@ set of 156 dealing chiefly with birds) 
all using bird Seathers to give form, 
color and texture. The pictures were 
made at the turn Of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by, appropriately, the Gardener 
to the Governor of Milan. 


item. All of which, we are frank to 
admit, we might never have known if 
Scribners’ Rare Book Department had 
not had the wit to issue @ catalogue of 
books which mark the first appearance 
in print of some familiar poem, 
Phrase, character or quotation. We 
think Scribners? Own Phrase, ‘a new 
path in book collecting,’ is as descrip- 
live as any Of this interestin & approach, 


OLD PLAYBILLS 


A large collection of rare playbills. 
from 1768 to 1833, is for sale. The Kem- 
bles and Mrs. Siddons are emphasized. 
but other stars of the period are included. 
Proposals to buy all or parts of the col- 
lection acceptable. Information from: 
GAZETTE BOX 301 THEATRE ARTS 


{+ THE BRITISH MI SEUM has 
Just announced George Bernard 
Shaw's gift of his letters rom Ellen 
Terry. They are to be mounted and 
bound in volumes and later made 
available for inspection. 

po 
* IN A new catalogue, Thomas F. 
Madigan includes considerable theatre 
material. 0 utstanding is an autograph 
letter, signed, which Charles Dickens 
wrote about his amateur company, at 
that time raising funds to make a 
memorial of the Shakespeare house, 
Musicians’; and volune< Pierre °“4tford. But the plan was abandoned 
Vtusicians > anc volumes in lerre 
Key’s ‘Music Year-Book’ series. Please “hen the house was bought for the same 
write Box 344. Purpose by the town itself. 


ee 

ttWE WISH that The Old Print 
Shop had been able to find room in its 
Jine new catalogue to include more 
“numerous and impressive theatre items 
rom the long roster of theatre prints 
than the three lonely ones we could 
Jind during a hasty (but nonetheless - 
eager) perusal. 


COMEDIES OF TERENCE 
(Urbino, 1736) 
COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS 
(Venice, 1511) 
Information about these two volumes 
ILLUSTRATED: GOOD CONDITION 


may be had by addressing: 
GAZETTE BOX 302 THEATRE ARTS 





A THEATRE COLLECTION in a pub- 
lic institution in New York would 
receive gratefully gifts of posters of 
early New York theatre productions; 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
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/ See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, to- 
gether with some to look forward to 





a list of those which have closed since 
the last recording. The opening and 


| after the title. The listing is complete 
through November 15. 


ON THE BOARDS 


* TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 .) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
| well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


| PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17, 

| 1934———.) Comedy by Lawrence Riley. 
Producer: Brock Pemberton. With Gladys 
George and Otto Hulett. 





' THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20- -) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. 


| 


within the month (dates indefinite), and | 


|‘ glosing dates appear in parentheses | 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 


1935.) Comedy by ‘seorge Abbott and 
| John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
| With William Lynn. 


| SKETCH BOOK (June 4 .) 
Producer: Earl Carroll. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Sept. 4——.) by Nicholas Cosentino. 


Revue. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 (Sept. 16 | 


+ by Ayn Rand. Producer: A. H. Woods. 


AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 19——.) Re- 
? vue by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz. Producer: Lee Shubert. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Reginald 


Philips. Producer: John Golden. With 
Mary Philips and Roland Young. 


. BLIND ALLEY (Sept. 24———.) Melodrama 
by James Warwick. Producer: James 
Ramsey Ullman. Directed by Worthing- 

4 ton Miner. 





Gardiner, Paul Haakon and Eleanor 
Powell. 

) A TOUCH OF BRIMSTONE (Sept. | 
22——.) by Leonora Kaghan and Anita 


With Roy Hargrave and | 
George Coulouris. 
WINTERSET (Sept. 25——.) by Maxwell 


McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With | 


Richard Bennett, Burgess Meredith, 
Margo and Eduardo Ciannelli. 


' (Continued on next page) 


| 


| Anderson. Producer and director: Guthrie 
' 





GOTHAM BOOK MART 


Sixteen Designs for the Theatre by Albert Ruther- 
ston. Superb full-page plates, mostly in color. 
Limited to 475 copies. Lond. 1928. Pub. at $25. 

Our price $12.50 

The Complete Works of Sir John Vanbrugh. The 
Plays edited by Bonamy Dobree; the letters 
edited by Geoffrey Webb. A handsome edi- 
tion of the complete works of the famous 
Restoration Dramatist. Nonesuch Press, 1997. 
Pub. at $25. Our price $12.50 

Shakespeare. The Century Shakespeare. Ed. by 
F. J. Furnivall, M.A. Each play complete in one 
volume. A splendid pocket edition with 
excellent print. Lond. 1908. 40 vols. Pub. at 
$16. Our price $8.50 


Catalogues Sent on Request: 
No. 33 — Books on the Theatre, Dance 
and Cinema. 

No. 31 — Experimental Literature. 
No. 30 — First Editions and Private 
Presses. 


51 West 47th Street New York 




















TWO PLAYS 
of 
THE SOCIAL 
COMEDY 


by WILLIAM MAHL 





The Age of Gold 
The Great and the Small 


‘‘They are very good; good 
every way: character — action 
— musical talk (style) — mod- 
ern screenable technique — 
full range of political interest 
— sound economic and politi- 
cal foundation —all alive — 
make me feel like an ancient 
classic on the shelf.’’ 


G. BERNARD SHAW 
Agot, St. Lawrence 
Walwyn. 


23d Sept., 1935. 
England. 


Obtainable from your book- 
seller or from 
THE CENA PRESS 
45 Astor Place, N. Y. 











Outstanding Plays | 
For Little Theatres | 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





AH, WILDERNESS! 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE DELUGE 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
DANGEROUS CORNER 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 

THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
AUTUMN CROCUS 
MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CO MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 











Theatre and Stage 


Edited by Harold Downs 


The whole field of the amateur 
stage, from organization of an 
amateur group through production 
of every type of entertainment 
down to the minutest bit of busi- 
ness. Production, direction, stag- 
ing, lighting, costuming, make-up 
and acting; music or ballet; Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Eugene O'Neill or Noel 
Coward — here is the practical in- 
formation you want on every detail. 
2 volumes. Illustrated. $10.00 

















Timely One-Act Plays 


by HOYT COE REED 


Professor of English, Bergen County Junior College 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


Showing simultane- 
ously three homes on Christmas Eve. Easy. 


Very moving. 

PERSPECTIVE Dramatic family comedy 
on father and son theme. Won in contest with 
known hits. 

ROSES ALL THE WAY — Delightful 
comedy set in a ‘‘modern"’ old ladies’ home. 
All women. Sure. 

AMERICAN PIT — First prize and ‘‘best 
actor” in N.J.H.S8.L.T. Contest. Powerful, 
unbiased drama of conditions in the mines. 
Certain winner. 

Last three excellent for contests — All easy 
to do — Fifty cents a copy or $5 for royalty 
including adequate number books. 








CALAMUS COMPANY, HOHOKUS,N. J. 











STAGE LIGHTING 
By C. Harold Ridge & F. S. Aldred 


stage production. What can be done 
and how to do it. Fully illustrated. $2.25 


THE THEATRE 

By Malcolm Morley 

The what and why of the theatre and its 
ideal and actual relation to the cul- 
tural life of all of us. $1.50 


Artistic and technical points vital in 











PITMAN 
PUBLISHING CORP. 
2 W. 45th St., New York 
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BOOK SHOP BREVITIES 


WINTERSET by Maxwell 

(2.50), IF THIS BE TREASON by 

and Reginald Lawrence 

English FAMOUS PLAYS 

, Accent on Youth, 

Virtue, Close Quarters, 
Youth at the Helm — all for 3.00) . 
of 450 B.C, Collections) to 7 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















“Che Finest Gifts 


for a 
“Ghespian 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 
$4.50 


Caroline Spurgeon 


WHAT HAPPENS 
IN Hamlet 
J. Dover Wilson 


IF THIS BE TREASON 


John Haynes Holmes 
and Reginald Lawrence 


THINGS TO COME 
H. G. Wells 


$1.75 


$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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MODERN THEATRE 
PRACTICE—A Handbook 


for Non-Professionals by 
HEFFNER, SELDEN and SELLMAN 


A comprehensive, practical book covering thor- 
oughly the work of the director in preparing, 
casting, and rehearsing the play, the performance 
itself, scenery construction, and lighting. 


“Concisely written and up-to-date . 
readable and useful.”” —S. R. McCANDLESS. 
Yale University. 

378 pages, 100 diagrams, and half-tones 
$4.00 
For further information about books 
for Little Theatre Groups, write 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., NEW YORK 








See for Yourself, Continued 


REMEMBER THE DAY (Sept. 25 .) by 
Philo Higley and Philip Dunning. Pro- 
ducer: Philip Dunning. With Frank M. 
Thomas, Jr. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Sept. 
30——.) Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE (Oct. 3——.) 
Adaptation of Eugene Lyons and Charles 
Malamuth from the Russian of Katayev. 
Producer: Edward Mendelsohn. 


PORGY AND BESS (Oct. ro——.) ‘ Amer- 
ican folk-opera’ version of Porgy. Libretto 
by DuBose Heyward; lyrics by Ira Gersh- 
win and Mr. Heyward; score by George 
Gershwin. Producer: Theatre Guild. Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian. Settings 
by Sergei Soudeikine. With Todd Dun- 
can, Anne Wiggins Brown, Ruby Elzy, 
Abbie Mitchell and Edward Matthews. 


JUBILEE! (Oct. r2——.) Musical show by 
Moss Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris, in association with Max 
Gordon. With Mary Boland. 


STRIP GIRL (Oct. 19——.) by Henry 
Rosendahl. 


CRIME MARCHES ON (Oct. 23——.) by 
Bertrand Robinson and Maxwell Haw- 
kins. Producers: Bushar and Tuerk. 


MULATTO (Oct, 24 .) by Langston 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. With 
Rose McClendon. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28 .) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


ON STAGE (Oct. 29——.) by Benjamin 
Kaye. Producer: Rowland Stebbins. With 
Osgood Perkins. 


THERE’S WISDOM IN WOMEN (Oct. 
30——.) by Joseph O. Kesselring. Pro- 
ducer: D. A. Doran. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——.) 
Dramatization by Helen Jerome of the 
Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. Settings and costumes by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Adrianne Allen, Helen 
Chandler, Colin Keith-Johnston, Lucile 
Watson, Alma Kruger and Harold Scott. 


LET FREEDOM RING (Nov. 6——.) 
Dramatization by Albert Bein of Grace 
Lumpkin’s novel, To Make My Bread. 
Producers: Bein and Goldsmith. 


| NIGHT IN THE HOUSE (Nov. 7—.) 


Dramatization by Rodney Ackland of 
the Hugh Walpole novel, The Old Ladies. 
From London. Producer: Helen Arthur. 
With Nance O’Neil, Josephine Hull and 
Mildred Natwick. 


PARNELL (Nov. 11 .) by Elsie Schauf- 
fler. Producers: Robinson Smith and 
Frederick W. Ayer. Settings by Stewart 
Chaney. With George Curzon, Margaret 
Rawlings and Effie Shannon. 


MOTHER SINGS (Nov. 12 .) by Hugh 
Stange. Producer: Hugh Stange. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


JUMBO (Nov. 16) ‘Theatrical circus’ by 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur; 
music by Rodgers and Hart. Producer: 
Billy Rose. Directed by John Murray 
Anderson; book directed by George 
Abbott. Settings by Albert Johnson. 
With Jimmy Durante. 


MOTHER (Nov. 19) Adaptation by Paul 











batons 


they DO wear.. 
on 9O”., of the 


nation’s stages 


is made of 


IDY-WATANNES 


THEATRICAL 


“FABRICS: 


Do as they all do — get 
costume & drapery fab: 


DAZIAN’S, 1 


t 44th St. + New Y 





Peters from the German of Bert Brecht. 
Producer: Theatre Union. 


FIRST LADY (Nov. 25) by George SF 
Kaufman and Katherine Dayton. Pro 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by 
George S. Kaufman. With Jane Cowl 
and Stanley Ridges. 


WEEP FOR THE VIRGINS (Nov. 29) by 
Nellise Child. Producer: Group Theatre, 
With Alexander Kirkland and J. Edward 
Bromberg. 


LIBEL (December) by Ward Dorane. Pro- 
ducer: Gilbert Miller. With Colin Clive. 


PARADISE LOST (December) by Clifford 
Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. 


CLOSED 
MOST OF THE GAME (0Oet. 1-19.) 


SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE (Od. 11-19.) 
ACHILLES HAD A HEEL (Oct. 13-19.) 


TRIUMPH (Oct. 14-19.) 
BRIGHT STAR (Oct. 15-19.) 


IF THIS BE TREASON (Sept. 23-Oct. 26) 


SUBSTITUTE FOR MURDER (Oct. 22° 
Nov. 2.) 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE (Oct. 25—Nov. 2) 
PLAY GENIUS PLAY (Oct. 30-Nov. 2.) 
THE BODY BEAUTIFUL (Oct. 31-Nov. ' 


A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER ( 
11-Nov. 9.) 

EDEN END (Oct. 21-Nov. 9.) 

ANYTHING GOES (Nov. 


21, 1934-Nov. 15, 
1935-) gy 
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